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PREFACE. 



The growing' importance of the Po'stoffice Service and 
the large mimber of persons employed' under it, including 
the Railway Mail, makes it an interesting study for almost 
anyone, but especially for those who desire or have al- 
ready secured) positions in the government service. It 
has' been quite difficult for anyone to secure a concise 
history of this branch of the government service, which 
has grown to such enormous proportions, and for this 
reason we have had this book compiled. Herein will be 
found a history of the; growth of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, beginning in early times in England, and tracing 
it down in this country to the present day. A history 
also of the Railway Mail Service is given at considerable 
length, in order to be most helpful to those who wish to 
enter the Railway Mail Service. We have had the ex- 
perience of a railway mail clerk written from the time 
he enteredi the service as a substitute imtil he became a 
proficient clerk, having charge of a car. This clerk was 
afterwards promoted to the Postoffice Department in 
this city, where he holds a position at the time of this 
writing. We believe a careful perusal of this book will 
be of great advantage to those who are interested in this 
line of work. "^ 

COI^UMBIAN CORREJSPONDENCE Coi,I,EGE. 

January i, 1903. 
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PART I. 
The Postoffice from the Beginning. 

PART II. 
Origin and Growth op the Railway Mail Service. 
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PART I. 



The Postoffice From the Beginning. 



CHAPTER I. 



The World Without the Posto^i^ice. 

The postoffice is the most potent governmental agency 
of the modem world ; the railway mail service is the right 
arm of the postoffice. Through the postoffice the govern- 
ment comes into immediate contact with the people. In- 
deed, it affords the only evidence of the existence of the 
general government for thousands, — perhaps millicms of 
our people. It brings distant town's, cities, and country 
neighborhoods, into immediate business and friendly rela- 
tions; it puts the people of even remote sections in touch 
with the best thought of the day ; it makes possible cheap 
litteratureof the best quality, and exercises a wholesome su- 
pervision over the character of all that passes through its 
hands; it places on the frontiersman's table, the discourse 
of thie minister, the speech of the statesman, the treatise 
of the scientist, arid the effusion of the poet while yet these 
productions are the talk of the great cities ; it promotes a 
better understanding between the people of different 
communities, and makes for peace and concord among 
the nation's; it gladdens the fireside with news from- the 
absent one, and no part of the civilized world is too re- 
mote for its beneficent influence. 

Robbed of the postoffice and the agencies which con- 
tribute to its efficiency, a deep silence would fall upon 
the world, and every family would feel a bereavement 
almost as when the eldest sons were taken from the moth- 
ers of old Egypt. News would travel only by the uncer- 
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tain method of private carriers, or by the still more un- 
certain travelers that would pass at long intervals, be- 
tweteni distant parts of the country, or from one country to 
another. Such was the condition) of the world before the 
establishment of the postoffice, which many will be sur- 
prised to know is a modern institution. 

We miu'st turn to England for the origin of that public 
agency for transmission of private correspondence, which 
we call the postoffice. We can faintly surmise that in 
every age since the art of writing became known, the 
king's messengers were in somei instances charged with 
the delivery of private communications. In many cases 
this was doubtless done by stealth, and may have consti- 
tuted a liberal portion of the carriers perquisites. The 
next step would be for the officials to connive at this sort 
of thing, thus allowing and tacitly approving of a viola- 
tion of law, which was fraught with so much gjood for 
the people, and which could be so easily supervised for 
the exclusion of treasonable correspondence, the great 
enemy of every ancient state. This would bring us with- 
in one step of the postoffice, for as soon as the state 
countenanced the carrying of private correspondence by 
public messengers, and accepted pay for the same, the 
germ of the modern postoffice system had been evolved, 
and it is a striking instance of how close mankind may 
stand to a great discovery for a long period' of time with- 
out actually mtaking the discovery. 

The great civilized states of the ancient world, Greece 
and Rome, which trusted the people, and whose great- 
ness was dependent upon the people's intelligence, seem- 
ingly had no better facilities for the communication of in- 
telligence than the despotisms which have ini every age 
feared nothing else so much as popular enlightenment. 
Along the main lines of commerce, doubtless letters were 
conveyed by private enterprise, ships, caravans, etc., long 
before the companies of merchants appeared, who were 
in the Middle Ages allowed to carry mail in some coun- 
tries. But these means reached only the centres of trade 
and population. These were threads of light running 
through the vast zone of darkness; voices heard in the 
deep silence which overhung the world. Families mov- 
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ing from one part of the country to another, were lost to 
their kin as if the earth had swallowed them. Sons leav- 
ing home were tearfully given over to the goddess of 
silence and mystery until mayhap they should return. If 
one were a hundred miles from home he might as well 
have been on the planet Mars, as far as getting word 
from' his loved' ones, or sending them news of his wel- 
fare were concerned. If sick, he was beyond the reach of 
help from those who would gladly have given it and if 
arrested on suspicion, he had no choice but endure the 
dungeon, because those who knew him were beyond his 
reach. 

OPPOSED BY GOVERNMENTS. 

Instead of seeking to promote the transmission of in- 
telligence, governments sought by every means in their 
power to retard it. Sometimes permission granted to 
companies of merchants to send their own letters by their 
own messengers, were arbitrarily revoked by the king, to 
the great injury of commerce. The king was engaged 
in the not too easy task of staying on his throne, and the 
thought that correspondence between the subjects might 
have a legitimate purpose, seldom entered the uneasy 
head that wore the crown. If a man wanted to write to 
another, it must necessarily mean treason. So all letters 
were subject to the scrutiny of the king's officers, whether 
going by public or private carrier, but we may be sure 
they were thankfully received, however close the gaunt- 
let they were required to run. Families immigrating to 
America in early times may have been lost at sea, or may 
have lived to populate one or more countries, so far as 
the friends at home were aware, for news seldom 
passed between the cabin in the solitude of the American 
forest and the isolated neighborhoods in the rural 'dis- 
tricts of England' or Ireland. We can only faintly con- 
<:eive of the sacrifices made by families which moved west- 
ward in the vanguard of the white race in the settlement 
of this continent. Of the countless dangers of the forest 
we have had many thrilling chapters — dangers which 
their hearts were brave to meet and their hands strong to 
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overcome — ^but the life-long separation of those near and 
dear to them, the heavy silence of the years, the secret*- 
of life and death held fast by the trackless wildernes'S, the 
heartaches, the hunger — these things are not related for 
news — in the chronicles of the western wilds. To those 
who are accustomed to persue the daily records of the 
world's events, it would seem that the desire for new's of" 
the outside world must have been akin to the longing for 
light, experienced by explorers during the long Arctic 
night, and we can imagine with what welcome the travel- 
er, fresh from the old colonies, was hailed by the children 
of the backwoods. 

The postoffice did not burst upon the scene like a car- 
rier, waving his message; it was of painfully slow 
growth. It was regarded with suspicion by the powerful 
ones of the earth, and for a long time after it came to be 
tolerated, the privilege was farmed out to the highest 
bidder for the purpose of yielding the crown the largest 
possible revenue, without regard to the interests of the- 
public, or indeed, without recognizing that the public- 
had any right in the matter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Origin of the Postoffice. 

Private letters in England of the fifteenth, and prob- 
ably of the fourtteenth, century, contain inscriptions show- 
ing that they were conveyed' by horses and men maintain- 
ed by the government and primarily entered for its spec- 
ial service. Long before this, however, the University of 
Paris had organized a postal service on its own account, 
which lasted until the year 1719, and in various parts of 
Etuope mercantile guiWs and brotherhoods were li- 
censed to establish "posts" for mercantile purposes dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. 

As early as the middle of the thirteenth century en- 
tries occur in the accounts of the English Kings, of pay- 
ments to royal messengers for carrying letters to various 
parts of the bingdom-. A superintendent of these mes- 
sengers constituted the germ of the present office of post- 
master general. The first postmaster general of whom 
any distinct record remains was Sir Brian Tuke, 1533. 
He seems' to have been only a figurehead, however, for 
the postal business was governed by "orders in council," 
then and for many years afterward. 

In 1556 it was ordered "that the postes betwene this 
and the Northe should cache of them keepe a booke, and 
make entrye of every lettre he shall receive, the tyme of 
the delivere thereof into his hands, with the parties names 
that shall bring it unto him'." 

Much of the business of the foreign postal service dur- 
ing the early years of Elizabeth'^s reign was carried on by 
the incorporated "Merchant Strangers," who had a post- 
master of their own. In 1568 this postmastership be- 
came vacant, and a quarrel over the vacancy cost the com- 
pany its privilege. 

The accession of James I. led to some improvements in 
the postal service so far as it pertained to the carrying of 
the royal messages, owing to the frequent communica- 
tion's passing between London, the King's new capital, 
and) Scotland, the native country. 
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In 1603 a royal order directed that the postmasters at 
the various stages should en-joy the privilege of letting 
horses to ( i ) "those riding in post, that is to say with horn 
and guide," (2) "that the lawful charge for the hire of 
such horses shoul'd be, for public message, at the rate of 
21-2 cents a mile, "besides the guides' groats." It was 
also directed that every postmaster should keep two horses 
for the express conveyance of public letters, and should 
forward such letters within a quarter of an hour of their 
receipt, and that posts should travel at the rate of not less 
than seven miles an hour in summer, and five mile's in 
winter. 

1607 the King granted to James Stanhope, the first 
Lord Stanhope, and his son Charles, afterward the second 
Lord Stanhope, jointly and to the survivor of them, the 
postmastership of England under the title of "Master 
of the Posts and Messengers," with a fee of one hundred 
marks a year together with all "avail's and profits" 
belonging to the office. This was in the same 
year as the settlement of Jamestown, the first English 
settlement in America. In 1619, the year before the set- 
tlement of New England, a new office known as the 
"Postmaster General of England for Foreign Parts," was 
enacted. It was at once regarded by Lord Stanhope, 
the existing postmaster general, as an infringment on his 
patent, which led to a lengthy dispute in the King's bench 
and before the Lords of the council. The dispute was 
much intensified by the growing jealousy toward for- 
eign merchants. In 1626 permission was granted- to mer- 
chants to send their letters by messengers of their own 
choosing, at their own expense, but this was revoked a 
year later except as to one company. The lax condition 
of everything pertaining to the postal service is shown 
by a complaint addressed to the privy council in 1628, by 
the Postmaster of England, that they had received no 
payments "ever since the last day of November, 1621, 
until this present time." 

The first of a long line of reformers in the English 
postal service was Thomas Witherington, who became 
postmaster general in 1632. In su^bmitting proposals to 
the King in 1635, he observed that "letters are now car- 
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ried by carriers or footposts, sixteen or eighteen miles a 
day, and it is fully two months before an answer can be 
received from Scotland or Ireland, to London. If any of 
His Majesty's subjects shall write to Madrid, in Spain, 
he shall receive answer sooner and 'surer than he shall out 
of Ireland." Under the new arrangment proposed by 
Witherington, postage was to be 2d. for under 
eighty miles; 4d. for between 80 and 140 miles; 
6d. for above 140 miles, and 8d. to Scotland. At the same 
time it was ordered that thereafter no private messengers 
should carry mail. 

The office of postmaster general was permanent and? 
capable of assignment and had in fact been assigned from 
one time to another so often, each time with some irregu- 
larity, that in the time of Cromwell, there were no less 
than five claimants in the office. The postoffice was re- 
garded from the first by those in authority, not as a use- 
ful agent of the people, but as a revenue producer, and 
the privilege was generally farmed out by the King for a 
lump sum. Henry Bishop, the first postmaster general 
after the restoration, contracted to pay the King a yearly 
rent of 21,500 pounds. 

The Secretary of State was authorized to examine all 
letters passing through the mails, doubtless for the de- 
tection of treasonable correspondence. 

In 1677 'there were 182 postmaster's in England and 
Scotland, and in Ireland 45 in the country, not including 
the eighteen officials of the Dublin postoffice. A writer 
in that year observes : 

"The number of letters' missive is now prodigiously 
great. A letter comprising a whole sheet of paper is now 
conveyed 80 miles for. 24. Every twenty-four 
hours the post goes 120 miles and in five days an answer 
may be had from a place 309 miles distant." 

This surely was a long stride in advance of the sixteen 
or eighteen miles a day reported by Witherington, when 
he assumed office, but the world was about to witness a 
feat in the way of expediting the postal business which 
we have scarcely matched after *a lapse of more than two 
centuries. In 1680 William Decker, a searcher in the cus- 
tom house, and Robert Murray, a clerk in the excise of- 
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fice, conceived a plan for improving the mail service of 
London. They carried, registered and insured, for a pen- 
ny, both letters and parcels, up to a pound in weight, and 
ten pounds in value. They established seven sorting and 
distributing offices, and between 400 and 500 receiving 
houses and wall boxes, established early collections, with 
a maximum of ten daily deliveries for the central part of 
the city, and six for the suburbs or outer parts of the 
city proper, while outlying villages had four. It will be 
observed that these young Napoleons, who suddenly 
sprung up to anticipate the work of ages, were not even 
in the regular postal service, and suit was finally brought 
against them by the postmaster general, who claimed that 
his exclusive patents for the privilege of carrying the mails 
was being infringed. The court sustained his claim, and 
the first penny post of the world was a thing of the past, 
but the names of its promoters should not be allowedi to 
pass into oblivion. 

The next event of importance in English postal history 
is the act of Queen Anne's reign, which consolidated' the 
postoffices of the empire, Scotland and the colonies, hav- 
ing until thi's time had' separate postoffices. This act, 
passed' in 171 1, organized the postoffice establishment 
substantially, as it continued until 1838, when the mod- 
ern postal system was introduced^. It provided- three 
rates of postage, viz: English, 3d. for undler 
eighty miles; 4d. if above eighty miles, and 6d. 
to Scotland or Ireland. 

The chief obstacle to carrying the mail in England, as 
well as other countries, in the early days of postal his- 
tory — next to the almost impassible roads, — ^was the 
swarms of robbers that infested the country districts. 
Nothing else was quite as ignoble as toil in those times, 
and a high degree of respectability belonged to the chiv- 
alrous road agent, whose deeds were recounted at the 
firesides until a halo of romance, partly fact and partly 
fable, was formed about him, to the delight, doubtless, of 
juvenile listeners, who burned to imitate his exploits. The 
poor, who had nothing to steal, regarded the highwayman 
9s a friend, because he robbed the rich, and it is probable 
that a bright youth who looked' for a path to success in 
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Hife was not seriously prevailed upon to eschew this open 
and easy path to honor. So habitual were the robberies 
of the post, that they came to be regarded by the officials 
as among the natural and necessary events of human- life. 
They urged the public for its own protection the sendingi 
of bank notes and bills of exchange in halves, declaring, 
"There are no other means of preventing robberies with 
effect, as it is proved^ that the strongest carts that could 
be made, lined and bound with iron, were soon broken 
open by a robber." 

The perils of the road are probably chargable with the 
disrepute into which the postal service fell during the 
reigB of Queen Anne. The great irregularity and un- 
certainty in the delivery of the mails led to a falling off 
in the revenues. Postal reformers fared very badly in 
England in early times, being regarded with suspicion by 
the authorities, and eventually coming to a bad end, like 
the villian in the play. It is comforting, therefore, to 
find a shining exception, in the person of John Palmer, a 
theatrical manajger of Bath. He urged upon the govern- 
ment the building of coaches of a construction adapted 
for fast running, and the furnishing of ample supplies 
of fresh horses, with an armed guard on- each coach. 
The officials of the postcrffice as usual opposed the plan, 
insisting that the present arrangement was very close 
to perfection. The matter was finally brought to the 
attention of Lord Chatham, the prime minister, who in- 
sisted that Palmer's plan be given a trial, which was 
<ione, with the most gratifying results. The effect on the 
revenue for the next twenty-one years is shown by the 
advance from 196,000 pounds in 1784, to 944,000 pounds 
in 1805, and Palmer was rewarded, after many vicissi- 
tudes, with a pension- of 3,000 pounds a year and a gift 
of 50,000 pounds. 

THE MODERN POSTOI^I^ICE. 

What may be properly called- the modern postofficc 
•dates from the year 1837, the year, by the way, of the 
accession of Queen Victoria. The chief agent in the 
bringing about of this reform was Sir Rowland Hill, 
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whose name should be gratefully remembered, not only 
in his own country but throughout the civilized world. 
He began his reforms by publishing a pamphlet calling 
attention to the wretched state of the British postal ser- 
vice. This pamphlet, entitled "Postoffice Reform," was 
the first word in the persistent crusade by which this 
eminent reformer brought the slow-going British public 
to see the manifold evils under which this branch of the 
public service labored. He showed that for the previous 
twenty years the postal revenues of the empire had 
actually fallen off, whereas it should have shown an in- 
crease of 500,000 pounds a year in order to keep pace 
with the increase in population, and nearly four times that 
amount to keep pace with the increase in travel. At this 
time the rate of postage outside the city of London varied 
from 4d to 8d for a single sheet of paper not exceed- 
ing an ounce in weight. Hill proposed a uniform rate 
of a i>enny for each half ounce, which proposition was 
as usual hailed by the postofiice authorities as ruinous 
an'd mad. However, it was received with great favor by 
the public, especially the trading public. On the loth 
of January, 1840, the penny post went into effect in the 
United Kingdom, and its effect in cheapening the rate 
and increasing the efficiency of the postal service of 
every county is the best evidence of its success, as well 
as the highest testimonial to the great public service of 
Sir Rowland Hill. 

As Americans we are proud to claim that we have 
led the world in many of the improvements which have 
wrought the wondrous changjes of the past century, but 
it must be owned by all fair inquirers that the postoffice 
is not one of the fields in which we have lighted up 
the way for the world. Indeed, we have sometimes 
plodded far behind. A notable instance is the railway 
postoffices or railway mail cars, in which distribution is 
made while the mail is en route. This, the greatest re- 
form since the introduction of the railway, was adopted 
by our own Postoffice Department, as a new discovery, 
several years after the same had come into use in Eng- 
several years after the same in modified form had come 
into use in England. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The PosToFFicE IN America. 

The earliest official notice of the existence of the tK)St- 
office in America is the following paragraph from the 
records of the general court of Massachusetts in 1639. 

"It is ordered that notice be given that Richard Fair- 
banks his house in Boston is the place appointed- for all 
letters which are brought from beyondi the seas, or are 
to be sent thither to be left with him ; and he is to take 
care that they are to be delivered or sent according to 
the directions; and he is allowed for every letter a penny, 
and must answer all miscarriages through his own n^- 
lect in this kind." 

The same court, twenty-eight years later, was petition^ 
ed to make better postal arrangements, the petitioners al- 
leging the frequent "loss of letters whereby merchants, 
especially with their friends and employers in foreign 
trades, are greatly damnified'; many times the letters are 
thrown upon the Exchange so those who will may take 
them up, no person, without some satisfaction, being 
willing to trouble their houses therewith." 

The postal service in Virginia was, if possible, even 
more primitive. A law passed in 1657 required every 
planter to provide a messenger to convey mail matter 
to the next plantation, and so on, on pain of forfeiting a 
hogshead of tobacco in default of doing so. In 1672 
the government of New York established "a post to goe 
monthly from New York to Boston." The advertise- 
ment ran: Those that be disposed to send letters, to 
bring them to the Secretary's office, where in a lockt 
box, they shall be preserved until the messenger 
calls for them, all persons paying post before the 
box be sealed up." Thirty years later this monthly post 
had becomie a fortnightly one, as shown by the following 
paragraph in the "Boston News Letter." 

"By order of the postmaster general of North Amer- 
ica. These are to give notice that on Monday night. 
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the sixth of December, the western post between Boston 
and New York sets out once a fortnight, the three winter 
months of December, January and February, and go 
alternately from Boston to Saybrook and Hartford, to 
exchange the mayle of letters with the New York Ryder," 
etc. 

The office of postmaster general for America was 
created in 1692, but it did not become an important 
factor in the postal affairs of the colonies until the ap- 
pointment of Benjamin Franklin in 1753. This illustri- 
ous American was destined to be the last person to hold 
the office from the English government, and the first 
under the government of America. Franklin had during 
his life much experience in postal work, having been 
connected with this branch of the public service in all 
about forty years. As early as 1737 he was- appointed 
postmaster of Philadelphia, so that in assuming the high- 
er duties assigned to him sixteen years later, he was 
equal to the task. 

Franklin's name first appears in connection with the 
American postal service in 1737. In his life he says: 

"In 1737 Colonel Spotswood, late governor of Vir- 
ginia, and then Postmaster-General, being dissatisfied 
with the conHuct of his deputy at Philadelphia respecting 
some negligence in rendering and want of exactness in 
framing his accounts, took from him the commission and 
offered it to me. I accepted it readily and found it of 
great advantage; for, though the salary was small, it 
facilitated the correspondence that improved my news- 
paper, increased' the number demanded, as well as the 
advertisements to be inserted, so that it came to afford 
me a considerable income." 

He began his work as postmaster general by making a 
tour of New York, 'New Jersey, New England and 
Pennsylvania, visiting the principal postoffices in each, 
and personally inspecting the conditions under which 
they were working. He began a series of reforms which 
placed the postal service on a vastly better footing than 
it had been on before. His work is perhaps best summed 
up in a few sentences from his own pen. Up to the time 
of his appointment, he says, "the American postoffice 
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had never yielded anything to Britain. We (meaning 
himself and his assistants) were to have 600 pounds a 
year between us, if we could make that sum out of the 
profits of the office. In the first four years the office 
became above 900 pounds in debt to us. But it soon 
after began to repay us; and before I was dismissed 
by a freak of the minister's, we had brought it to yield 
three times as much clear revenue to the crown as the 
postoffice of Ireland. Since that impudent transaction 
they have received from it not one farthing." 

The rough conditions of travel was quite in keeping 
with the crude conditions of the postal service on the 
accession of Franklin to the chief position in the Amer- 
ican postal service. 

In the year 1745 John Dalley, a surveyor, informed 
the public that he had just made a survey of the road 
from Trenton to Amboy, in N"ew Jersey, and' had set up 
marks at every two miles fo guide travelers. It was 
paid for by private subscriptions, and he proposed to 
survey the whole road from Philadelphia to New York 
in the same way if a sufficient sum could be made up. 
Although there was at that time no surveyed road, and, 
of course, no road opened between the two largest cities 
in the colonies, the population had increased to at leaist 
a million of people. 

In 1753 the practice of delivering letters by the penny- 
post or letter-carrier, and of advertising undelivered 
letters began. The post-offices were so few and scatter- 
ing that letters and packets for all persons residing in; 
Newton, Bristol, and Chester, in Pen-nsylvania, and even 
in New Castle, in Delaware, were sent to the postoffice 
in Philadelphia, where they remained until called for. 
Bristol is 20 miles from Philadelphia in one direction 
and New Castle 40 miles in an opposite direction, making 
a distance of 60 miles with but one office. 

The mail from Philadelphia North in 1753 went and 
returned but once a week in summer, and once a fortnight 
in winter as it had for twenty-five years previously. 

The cause of Franklin's removal was doubtless his 
participation in the agitation which two years after that 
event resulted in the Declaration' of Independence. 
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One of the first acts of the Continental Congress was 
the appointment of a postmaster general for the united 
colonies with a salary of $i,ooo per annum, his residence 
to be in Philadelphia. Benjamin Franklin was unani- 
mously chosen to this office. He was allowed a secretary 
at a salary of $340, with power to appoint as many de- 
puties as he might see proper. By this Congress a line of 
posts was established 'from Falmouth, in New England, 
to Savannah, in Georgia, with as many cross-posts as 
the postmaster general might see fit to establish. The 
pay for deputies was to be 20 per cent, on all sums under 
$1,000 and 10 per cent, for all sumsi above $1,000 a year. 
It was resolved at this time to establish a weekly post to 
South Carolina. 

The following is copied. from' the Virginia Gazette, 
printed at Williamsburg, Va., September i, 1775: 

"This day William Goddard, esq., surveyor, &c., to 
the Constitutional Post-Office arrived' in this city on a 
tour through the several united colonies to establish 
offices in the principal towns and other commercial places 
under the authority of Benjamin Franklin, esq., who is 
appointed Postmaster-General by the honorable the Con-- 
stitutional Congress; and as soon the officers are com- 
missioned arid the routes fixed the establishment will im- 
mediately take place." 

In the Revolutionary struggle that followed we lose 
sight for a time of postal matters. T3r. Franklin depart- 
ed for France in 1776. 

We catch a glimpse of the meagemess of the office in 
the memorial presented to Congress Tn Kovember, 1776, 
by Ebenezer Hazard, who had been' appointed' deputy 
postmaster under Franklin, and subsequently became him- 
self Postmaster-General under the Continental Congress. 
He prays in his memorial for an increased- allowance, 
since under the operation of the rule giving^ him 20 per 
cent, of the first $1,000 and 10 per cent, of the remaining 
sums received by him he has realized in one year, from 
October, 1775, to October, 1776, only about 108 pounds 
sterling, or $550. 

We deduce from this the total revenues for the district 
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for the year and find that they yielded' something less 
than $5,000. 

The memorialist says he was not able to employ an 
assistant; that he was obliged to leave the city of New 
York to keep near the headquarters of the Army, "who 
are almost the only persons for whom letters now come 
by post." He further states that, owing to the frequent 
removals of the Continental Army, he was subjected to 
extraordinary expense, difficulties, and fatigues, "having 
paid an exorbitant price for every necessary of life an<i 
been obliged' for want of a horse, which could not be pro- 
cured, to follow the Army from place to place on foot." 

This, it is believed, is the earliest instance on record of 
a trcweling postoifice in this country, and provokes a 
smile as we think of the man who, six years later, was 
Po^master-G^eral, following the Army on foot, with 
his postoffice in a knapsack carried by a servant, doubt- 
less, as he compilains in a letter of same day and date to 
Rev. John Witherspoon that he is at an expense of nine 
shillings per diem "for my owni and my servant's victuals 
only," and protests that he is not treated with 'dignity 
in being denied a horse, "although it was not my business 
as a postmaster to follow the Army like a sutler." 

Thursday, Novem'ber 7, 1776, a resolution was adopted' 
in the Continental Congress appointing Richard Bache, 
son-in-law of Dr. Franklin, "Postmaster-General in the 
room of Dr. Franklin, who is absent." 

The first Congress that was assembled under our pres- 
ent Constitution passed "An act for the temporary es- 
tablishment of a postoffice," (approved September 22, 
1789). This act directed the appointment of a Post- 
master-General, and was to continue in force until the 
end of the next session of Congress. UnHer this pro- 
vision, Samuel Osgood, of Massachusetts, was appointed- 
by President Washington Postmaster-General of the 
United States, and' this was the first appointment to that 
office. The first annual report was made two months 
later. 

On April 4, 1796, Mr. Thatcher, from a special com- 
mittee on postoffice matters, reported at some length to 
the House of Representatives^. We quote a sentence from 
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this rq)ort as revealing the primitive methods of the 
time: 

"All the papers and packages directed to distant cus- 
tomers, and to be left at different offices and places, are 
put loose into the portmanteau with others, for subscrib- 
ers less distant, and as often as the mail is opened the 
newspapers are all thrown together out of the portman- 
teaus, in order to find the individual paper or package to 
be left at such office or place. At such times there is good 
reason to suppose papers and' small packages are taken 
away by persons present at opening the portmanteau, to 
whom they were not directed, but without the knowledge 
or privity of the postmasters or carriers of the mail. 
Sometimes, also, it may be presumed, single papers and 
small bundles are unintentionally omitted to be put into 
the portmanteau again, after they had been turned out, 
for the purpose of selecting such as are to be left at that 
particular place." 

Such methods of 'distributing the mails are about as 
curious as the system of book-keeping then in vogue, by 
which the Postmaster-General, as he says in the first an- 
nual report, kept "the accounts in a manner that the 
Treasury shaill not be able to charge him with any more 
money than he chooses to be charged with, which has in 
fact been the case, I believe, ever since the Revolution." 

Mr. Habersham, Postmaster-General in 1798, sub- 
mitted some remarsk to Congress, in which he says the 
General Post-Office, at its first establishment, did not have 
more than sixty postoffioes under its control, and there 
were not 2,000 miles of post-roads. The Postmaster- 
General, his assistant, and one clerk conducted all the 
business of the General Office. 

He further states that the postoffices have increased to 
the number of nearly seven hundred, and that the mail 
is tran'sported annually over more than 16,000 miles of 
post-roads, the whole work of accounts and correspon- 
dence being performed in the General Office by the Post- 
master General, his assistant, and four good clerks. 
. Thus the eighteenth century closed with the Post- 
Office Department so insignificant in its extent and reve- 
nues that it would not be deemed worthy of so ample 
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notice if it were not for the fact that it was the small 
beginning out of which has grown the strength of the 
present. After some reference to the methods of trans- 
portation which prevailed previous to the introduction of 
railways, we shall be able properly to appreciate the great 
difference between the opening and the close of the last 
century. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Growth of the Postoffice in the United States. 

The following table, showing the number of post- 
offices in the country each year since the adoption of the 
Constitution, will be of interest to those perusing this 
history : 

Total number of postoffices in the United States on June 

30 of each fifth year since 1790. 



Year. 


Number 


Year. 


Number 


Year. 


Number 


1790 

I7QC 


75 
453 
903 
1.558 
2.300 
3,000 
4.500 

5.677 


1830 

1835 

1840 

1845 

1850 

1855 

i860 

1865 


8,450 
10,770 
13.468 
14.183 

18,417 
24,410 

28,498 
20.550 


1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1901 


28,492 

35.547 
42,989 

SIt2S2 


* / yo ••••••••• 

1800 


i8os 


i8ro 

181S 


62,401 
70,064 
76,688 

76,945 


1820 

182*; 





The foregoing table is given as a matter of interesting 
statistics, and shows the gradual increase in the number 
of postoffices from the establishment of the postal ser- 
vice to the present day. The records fail to give the num- 
ber of offices in existence in 181 3. With the exception 
of a slight decline in 1842, the table shows a steady in- 
crease from 1790 to 1859. Between the years of 1859 
and 1870, owing to the disorganized condition of the 
postal service in the Southern States, caused by the re- 
bellion, the steady advancement in the number of offices 
was arrested, but from 1 870 to the present time there has 
been a steady a-nd rapid increase in the number of offices 
established, indicating the rapid progress our country 
has made, not only in population but in material stren-gth 
and power. 

In the year 1 790 there were seventy-five postoffices es- 
tablished and in operation. At that time the population 
of the thirteen States which then constituted the Union 
was 3,929,214, or, for convenience, stating it in round 
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numbers, there were 3,930,000 people, served by seventy- 
-five postoffices, an average of one office to 52,400 people. 
Since that time the offices have been multiplied over 1,000 
times, while the popu'lationi has/ multiplied nearly twenty 
times. 

The following table will be interesting, showing the 
population, in round numbers, by decades; since 1790, 
the number of postofficds in operation for the same years, 
-and the average number of persons to each office. 



Year. 



1790 
>i8oo 
j8io 
1820 
1830 
J840 
1850 
z86o 
1870 
j88o 
1890 
J900 
1901 





Nnmber 


Population. 


of 




post-offloes 


3,930,000 


75 


•5,310.000 


903 


7,240,000 


2,300 


9,630,000 


4,500 


12,870,000 


8.450 


17,070,000 


13.468 


23,190,000 


18,417 


31,640,000 


28,498 


38,560,000 


28,492 


50,150,000 


42.989 


62.620,000 


62,401 


76,295,000 


76,688 


77,257,000 


76,945 



Average 
nnmber of 
persons to 
each ofBoe. 



52,400 
5.880 
3.148 
2,140 

1.521 
1,267 

1.259 
1,110 

1.353 
1,166 

i.003 

995 
1,004 



In the year 1790 there were seventy-five postoffices in 
-operation. At that time the population of the thirteen 
States which then= constituted the Union was 3,929,214, 
or, for convenience, stating it in round numbers, there 
were 3,930,000 people, served' by seventy-five postoffices 
an average of one office to 52,400 people. Since that 
time the offices have been multiplied over 1,000 times, 
while the population* hais multiplied over twenty times. 

From the commencement of the government under the 
Constitution up until the year 181 2 each decade showed 
-a slight balance of receipts over expenditures in the postal 
service. In other words the department had a surplus. 
From 181 2 till 1882, each year showed' a deficit, which 
sometimes grew to threatening proportions. The year 
i860 shows the greatest deficit of any since the foundation 
of the government, and was justly viewed with alarm 
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by those charged with the conduct of the postal service^ 
as well as by the general public. As against a revenue 
of $8,518,067.40 there was a total expenditure of $19,- 
170,609.87, showing that in the year named the postal 
revenue was only equal to two-fifths of the expenditures. 
Some $4,000,000 of this sum was used to pay expenses 
of the previous year, Congress having failed to appro- 
priate. The following table, covering practically the en- 
tire period of the railway mail service, is full of interest. 

Comparative statement of receipts and expenditures of 
the Postoffice Department from JtUy i, 1836, 

to June 30, 1902. 



Fiscal year. 



1837- 
1840. 

1845. 
1850. 

1855. 
i860. 

1865. 

1870. 

1875- 
1880. 

1885. 
1890. 

1895. 
1896. 

1897. 

1898 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902 



Revenue. 



$4,945,668 21 

4,543,521.92 

4,289,841.80 

5,49998486 

6,642,136.13 

8,518,067.40 

14.556, 158.70 

19,772,22065 

26,791,360.59 

33,315,479-34 
42,560,843.83 

60,882,097.92 

76,983,128.19 

82,499,208.40 

82,665,462,73 

89,012,618,55 

95,021,384,17 

102,354,579.29 

111,631,193.39 

121,848,047.00 



Expenditures* 



$3,288,3x9.03 
4,718,235.64 

4,320,731.99 
5,212,953.43 

9,968,342.29 

19,170,609.89 

13.694,728.28 

23.998,837.63 

33.611,309.45 

36,542,803.68 

50,046,235.21 

66,259,547.84 

87.179,551.28' 

90,932,669.50 

94,077,242.3a 

98,033,523.61 

101,632,160.92' 

107,740,267.99' 

115,554,920.87 

124.785.697.07 



The years 1882 and 1883 were the only years 
showing an actual surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures, and Congress at once took advantage of 
the favorable conditioni to reduce the postage 
from three cents for one-half ounce to two cents 
for one ounce of first-class matter. This change 
is the cause of the slight falling oflF in* the revenue observ- 
able during the few years immediately following. The 
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service then entered upon the wonderfully successful 
financial career which resulted in a total increase of more 
than ten million dollars in a single year — 1902 over 1901. 
In his annual report for the year 1902 the postmaster 
general comments as follows upon the financial phase of 
the postal service : 

INCREASED EXPENDITURES AND DIMINISHED DE]PlClTS. 

"The increase in postal revenues not only attests the 
wonderful proisperity of the people and the activity of 
business interests throughout the country, but also in- 
dicates that the extension of postal facilities carefully 
directed results sooner or later in increased receipts and 
diminished deficits. With phenomenal growth of popula- 
tion and other favoring conditions, the mail matter poured 
into the postofiices has rapidly helped to lessen the per- 
centage of deficiencies. Despite largely increased ex- 
penditures, the revenues gradually approximate the ex- 
penses after each added outlay has marked a new stand- 
ard 

"In 1872 the receipts of the Postoffice Department were 
in round numbers $22,000,000, against an expenditure of 
26,500,000 a deficiency of $4,500,000, or 20.45 per 
cent, of the revenue. In 1882 the receipts were $42,000,- 
000, against an expenditure of $41,000,000, showing a 
surplus of $1,000,000. In 1892 the receipts had increased 
to $71,000,000, again-st an expenditure of $77,000,000, 
leaving a defioency of $6,000,000, or 8.75 per cent, of 
the revenue. Im 1902 the receipts were about $122,000,- 
000, with an expenditure of nearly $125,000,000 reducing 
the deficiency to about $3,000,000, of 2.46 per cent, of 
the revenue. 

POSTAL, REDUCTIONS FOI.I.OW INCREASED RECEIPTS. 

"Deficits in the postal service are not to be viewed 
with apprehension. It is the policy, whenever the postal 
receipts exceed or come near the expenditures, to extnd 
postal facilities and cheapen the cost of the service to 
the public. 

"The receipts in 1882 indicated such a healthy condi- 
tion of the postal revenues and expenditures as to induce 
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Congress to distribute the benefits of the surplus among 
the people in the reduction of letter postage from three 
cents per half ounce to two cents per ounce. Inasmuch 
as the revenue receiveci from first-class matter at the old 
rate of three cents per half ounce was about $16,000,000, 
the reduction of posttage to those writing letters was in 
the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 

"Under the seemingly double handicap of reduced rates 
and increased weights, the Postoffice Department was 
compelled to face a newly created deficiency, which, in 
1885, was about $7,500,000. In 1892 it was $6,000,000, 
and from that year until 1897 the deficiency grew to 
$1 1,000,000. During all this time the beneficent grant of 
cheaper postage not only aided' business, but promoted 
the exchange of personal communications. It helped the 
farmers to secure the free distribution of literature from 
State agricultural experiment stations, which Congress 
authorized in 1887. The rates of postage 00 seeds anVI 
bulbs were reduced at that time one-half. Congress also 
reduced the rate on college papers from one cent for two 
ounces to one cent per pound. Rates of postage on firsft, 
second, third, and fourth-class matter had' been reduced, 
yet with all these additions to the burden of the mails the 
significant fact remains that the deficiencies in recurring 
Deriods have grown smaller in; their percenfcage relation 
to the revenues. 

"Efforts have been made in the past and are now being 
made to better, wherever possible, the condition of postal 
employees. This is especially so in the case of clerks in 
postoffices. There were upward of 12,000 clerks pro- 
moted on July 1st last, the aggregate allowance for these 
promotions being about $1,200,000. Fully 11,000 of 
these promotions were of clerks who received' less than 
$1,000 per annum." 

The most astonishing fact in connection' with the postal 
service which can be stated is the naked figures them- 
selves. The actual increase for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1902, over the previous year was some $2,000,- 
000 more than the entire postal revenue for the whole 
United States in i860. 
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ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
THE RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE. 



PART II. 

ORIGIN AND GROWTH OK THE RAILWAY 

MAIL SERVICE. 



CHAPTER V. 
The Stage Coach Era. 

The stage coach was probably invented by Adam be- 
fore he reached middle life — that is some time during 
the first four hundred years he lived in Asia Minor. 
When he and Eve mad-e their animal journey to spend 
their holidays with their descendants in the Land of Nod, 
jr they no doubt traveled by stage, and had they lived so 

long and retained their migratory tendencies, they would, 
if traveling from New York to Philadelphia in the year 
A. D. 1834, have been obliged to travel by this kind of 
conveyance. Homer, Caesar, Dante, Shakespeare, Bona- 
parte, Washington and Webster each in his day doubled 
his legs and fretted' away the weary hours of t'he day or 
night jolting over the surface of the earth in the same 
kind of vehicle, the only difference being a slight varia- 
tion in the oaths of tlie drivers as the centuries- passed. 

No hi^ory of the railway mail service would be com- 
plete without some reference to the stage coach era, since 
we never understand one step in a progression until we 
comprehend the preceeding steps which lead up to it. The 
great improvements of recent times are brought out in 
stronger light by the dark backg^und prceding the 
days of steam and electricity. The slowness of the old 
method' is in constant contrast with the rapidity of the 
present, the smallness of the business, the irregularity of 
arrivals and departures, the expense of the service to the 
, department, the cost of its privileges to the public, are 
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all points offset by the extensive regular and comparative^ 
ly inexpensive service of the present. 

Looking back for a moment to what preceded the in- 
troduction of the railroad in 1834, we find that in 1833 
a New York daily paper on Saturday comiplains that the 
Washington papers, which should have reached New 
York Friday, have only been received on Saturday, and 
that those due on Satiu^day have not arrived excepting 
one which is wholly taken up with the debate of Monday 
previous. This debate is promised the readers on Mon- 
day following. In other words the news from Washing- 
ton was exactly one week old when published in New 
York. Philadelphia papers of the time half grumblingly 
observe that the distance from that city to Washington, 
about 140 miles, required* forty-eight hours for the 
transmission of the mails. 

In the winter of 1832 New York editors united in es- 
tablishing an express between Philadelphia and New 
York which out-traveled the U. S. mail. This spurred' 
the department to some exertion, and the mail was soon 
running between these two chief cities in six hours, ninety 
miles, and between Washington and Philadelphia in 
twenty hours. 

In 1834, with a part rail line, complaint is made in 
Washington that Saturday's New York papers did not 
come to hand until the Tuesday afternoon following. We 
find a record of a most extraordinary proceeding, in which 
the passengers or the mail must be left behind, owing to 
the overloaded condition of the stage. The passengers 
make up a purse of $50, and depositing it to pay the con- 
tractor's fine if it should be exacted' for leaving the mail 
behind, move on without the mail bags. 

A correspondent writing from Cincinnati in 1835, 'says : 

"The newspaper mail is now conveyed in canvas bags, 
and a portipn of these are thrown off at the stage office 
whenever the conveyance of passenger baggage requires. 
In a journey to New York and back again; last fall I 
witnessed this in many cases. Since that, I fully under- 
stand why the newspaper mail miscarries when the letters 
arrive." 

An old paper notes as a piece of enterprise that in 1826 
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"ten stages and- twenty-one mails depart weekly from 
Cincinnati." 

Mr. Hobbie, of the Postoffice Department, writes to a 
contractor about this time, saying that there are com- 
plaints of mail so much injured by the rain that the letters 
were destroyed, the papers could not be delivered or for- 
warded, and naively asks in a postscript : 

"Why not adopt thep^tmaster's suggestion of boring 
holes in the bottom of the boot to let off the water so that 
it shall not all be soaked' up by letters and newspapers ?" 

In 1835 the average expense of transportation by horse 
and sulky was estimated to be about five cents per mile, 
and by 'stages about tHirteen cents per mile. At this date 
we find the contractor is voted* by Congress $5,000, on 
the recommendation of the Postmastier General and the 
Secretary of War, to reimburse him for repairs put upon 
the Cumberland road, which had grown almost impass- 
able, so that the mail had to be carried part of the way 
by another road, causing much delay. 

At this time we find Mr. Hobbie writing a rebukeful 
letter to the contractor because the Southern nuail arrives 
at Newark, N. J., in a one-horse wagon and remains there 
until the postmaster cam hire a conveyance for it to New 
York, and also because the postmaster states that he found 
a mail pouch for Philadelphia from' Trenton under the 
counters of the Eagle Hotel, which had been there for 
some days. His letter closes: "How is this? Your 
explanation is desired." 

We find about the time when the mails first began to 
be carried on railways a condition of things like this : 

The contractors were running between Washington 
and Baltimore three lines of stage's at different hours of 
the day, for the accommodation of passengers. They 
were required by their contract, whenever it should be 
ordered by the department, to carry three mails a day 
between the two cities. There was nothing in the contract 
requiring them to ruH a dbuble line at any time, in case 
the mails should be too large and heavy to be carried by 
one line of stages; since this was a circumstance which 
had never occurred when the contract was made, and 
was not taken into contemplation. When it was subse- 
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quently found that the mail was too heavy to be carried 
on one line, the contractors proposed to leave a part of it 
till their next line should start, several hours later. This 
they were prohibited from doing, but were directed to 
convey the entire mail at once, and' without any delay, 
no matter what force it might require or how many lines 
should be run. The contractors obeyed this ordier claim- 
ing for such service extra pay, which was allowed by the 
department. 

Such facts in the history of mail transportation in ante- 
railroad times ju*stify the belief that from the beginning 
the public has been willing to sanction any reasonable out- 
lay which is devotedi either to experimental efforts or to 
permanent improvement of the service. The sensitiveness 
of the people, even in what seem' to tis slow-going stage- 
coach days, on the question of rapid transfer of the mails, 
an<i' their impatience of delays, fore'shadowed the policy 
which is now being so systematicalTy carried out, that the 
people shall have the mails just as soon as it is possible 
for the ingenuity of man to convey them. Already we 
find the department officials chafing under unfavorable 
newspaper criticism. Mr. O. B. Brown, in a letter to a 
contractor in 1832, says: 

"If a newspaper to an editor should be detained it 
would make more noise than to leave a hundred letters 
on commercial business. Let the public in every hamlet 
and dell be gratified, and every editor pleased." 

The contrast between those early days and the present 
is emphasized by recalling that stage contractors andi 
drivers were liable to a penalty of from $200 to $500 "for 
carrying any colored person, unless such person shall 
produce the certificate of the clerk of the court of the 
county from which the stage-coach, steamboat, etc., is 
about to depart that such colored person is free, or gener- 
ally reputed to be so." , 

In 1832 a United' States Senator congratulates the 
country on the great improvement of the mail service 
as follows: 

"This morning, I find on my table letters and news- 
papers brought from New York, a distance of 250 miles, 
in thirty-six hours, and from Boston, 500 miles, in three 
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days. We have the mail expedited from New Orleans to 
Washington in one-half its former time ; from Baltimore 
to Pittsburg, within tfie last few days, there is a new ar- 
rangement by which one or more days are gained. There 
is scarcely a week or even a day in which some new im- 
provement is not made, facilitating the transport of the 
mail's. 

The department has kept even pace with the country in 
its march of improvement. These great improvements 
involve great expenses; and' although the department, in 
some cases, has gained more by the improvement than it 
has expended in making it it could not be expected such 
would be the general result." 

We find in this period an arrangement like this : The 
contractors are to transport the mail between Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg daily, in four-horse post-coaches; to run 
two lines a day, one to go through in a little more than two 
days, the other in three and one-half days. The object 
of two lines was that the principal letter-mail might be 
carried with rapidity, the stages not being heavily loaded 
and not required to stop at all way offices to exchange 
mails. The slower line was to carry all newspapers andl 
letters for intermediate offices, and was called the way 
mail. But then, as now, the newspaper-reading public 
were not to be put off with the old saw that "a half a loaf 
is better than no bread." Newspapers were put up as 
letters and sent by those having the franking privilege 
on the fast mail. The result was that some persons were 
receiving the news from one to three days in advance of 
the regular newspaper mail. In our day, when no one 
reads yesterday's paper, we can understand what an ex- 
asperation that must Have been. To allay complaint the 
contractors put their neWspaper mail on* the fast coaches, 
and asked the department for $10,000 a jrear in addition 
to the contract price, closing their request with a state- 
ment going to show that in those days contractors were 
not strangers to those better feelings which rise instinc- 
tive in the human breast — "Our own feelings will not 
suffer us to perform a service in which we cannot give 
satisfaction to the public." 
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The Special agents at this time report bad roads, and 
mails often laid aside to make room for passengers, and 
that bags of newspapers were unhesitatingly left on the 
road when it was inconvenient to carry them. It was not 
an unusual thing for express mails to pass the regular 
mails, arriving at the principal cities with newspaper slips 
containing the latest commercial news, the debates' of 
Congress, and such other matters ^^ could not be antici- 
pated, as now, by telegraph. The regular mail was thus 
turned into a jest by means of the department's own ex- 
presses, so that we find newspapers announcing as a 
fecial feature that they contain news forty-eight hours 
in advance of the mail. One of the journate of the time 
justly characterizes such a condition of things as a "burn- 
ing shame." 

The older contracts contained a clause stipulating oni 
lines where the mails had grown very heavy that the 
mail is to be carried daily, "in four-horse coaches, 
constructed under the directions of the department ex- 
clusively for the mails, except an outsidfe 'seat for the ac- 
commodation of three passengers." From this it will be 
seen that in constructing and running cars exclusively for 
the mails the department has but followed the line of 
policy that was already necessary in stage-coach days. In 
contracts of this nature proposals were also received for 
two lines of coaches, to run at the same hours, with full 
privilege to convey passengers so far as the weight and 
bulk of the mails would allow. 

We need also to recall how small a factor the railroad 
service was at first. There were but a few hundred mile® 
of road in 1835. The average rate of speed was but little, 
if any, above the time made by stage-coach and horse- 
back, many of the contracts for these latter methods call- 
ing for eight, nine, ten, and even^ as high as fifteen- miles 
an hour. Among the earlier proposals, we find cases 
where the horse was allowed the contract because he made 
quicker time than the railroad. In other cases the rail- 
road agreed to carry the mails at certain rates, provided 
the schedule requiring eleven miles per hour would be 
reduced. 
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In this state of things, with broken sections of road 
here an<l' there, it was not possible yet to do more than 
quicken up a through stage route. There were no con- 
necting lines of rail. Whatever use was made of the rail- 
roads was in many cases at the instance of the stage con- 
tractor, who appears to have made a subcontract with the 
railroad. 

An extract from the report of the Senate Committee, 
made January 27, 1835, on the condition and proceed- 
ings of the postoffice department, will be of interest here 
as it throws much light on tTie state of the mail service at 
that time: 

SFNATE COMMITTEE REPORT. 

"It appears by a report from the department, that in 
March, 1833, the postmaster general determined to ex- 
pedite the mail between Washington and New York, and 
between that place and' the Eastern dties, with a view to 
put down private mails and to do away with the necessity 
of employing a public express for that purpose, andi as 
had been done ini the preceding winter. 

"It was found- necessary to run the mail from Philadel- 
phia to New York in twelve hours, in bad road's as well 
as good. For this purpose the contractor was engaged' to 
perform the service within that time, but the execution 
was considered impracticable if he were compelled to stop 
at the numerous postoffices on the route, and' therefore 
an additional line was established' for the purpose of 
supplying them. This arrangement rendered unneces'sary 
the express mail before spoken of. This additional mail 
cost the department $5,125, which is $1,975 more than 
the express mail, which was in consequence ordered to be 
discontinued. By this latter arrangemerlt the mail was 
dispatched from Washington to New York in fifteen 
hours less time on the winter arrangement than before, 
and a day was gained in the expedition of the Southern 
mail to Boston arid Albany and the numerous points be- 
yond. This requirement of extraordinary speed on route 
No. 951 had the effect of inducing the contractor to ar- 
range with the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company 
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for the transportation of the city mails and the Great 
Eastern and Southern mails passing through New Jersey, 
and thereby secured to the service of the mail all the ex- 
pedition that could be given by the railroad, which had 
been completed and put in operation since the making of 
the mail contracts for that 'section of the United States. 
"Is is of the greatest importance that the movement of 
the mail should be as rapid as that of travelers, especially 
between large cities like Philadelphia and New York. It 
is apparent that much difficulty may arise in effecting 
this, where a change in the mode of travel has taken place 
subsequently to the contracts being let for four years, as in 
the event of the construction of a railroad respecting which 
there are no general provisions of law, as in the case of 
steamboats. In this instance, the running of two lines of 
mails on the railroad was accomplished, and a daily line 
of stage mail continued to the towns situated between; 
Philadelphia and New York, on the old route, at an addi- 
tional cost of moderate amount, compared with the amount 
paid on the contract, or the rate of compensation asked 
by the railroad companies for transporting the mail, and 
not an unreasonable price, in our judgments, for the ad- 
vantages secured by the improvement. 

"It appears from the testimony, that in the beginning 
of the year 1833, such was the excited and interesting 
state of public affairs, that the editor of the Journal of 
Commerce, a newspaper printed in the city of New York, 
felt justified, at its own- expense, to establish an express 
to run from Philadelphia to the city of New York, and 
by this means obtained the intelligence earlier than its 
arrivel in the regular course of the mail. This express 
had been in operation for several days, and by reason of 
it the editor of that paper obtained information at an 
earlier period than the other editors in the city of New 
York. As it was to be expected, this produced dissatisfac- 
tion, that a private individual could obtain intelligence 
for himself and patrons before the government furnished 
it to the citizens generally. 

*'In this state of things the postmaster general deemed 
it his duty to employ an express mail, which should convey 
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intelligence as rapidly as it could be furnished by the in- 
dividual alluded to. He accordingly engaged Mr. Ree- 
side, an efficient contractor, to perform this special service, 
promising to give him a fair compen'sation for the same so 
long as it should be deemed necessary for the government 
express to be run. 

"Doubts have been expressed as to the propriety of 
this measure as adopted by the postmaster general. Al- 
though we are inclined to the opinion that celerity in the 
transportation of the mail has been too much regarded in 
'some cases, yet, in this instance, the object of the depart- 
ment was laudable and praiseworthy. It should not be 
permitted that an individual should establish a mode of 
of communication and continue it by which intelligence 
should' be receiyed and acted upon by him' before the com- 
munity at large can have the benefit of it through the me- 
dium of the government mails. 

"If such a measure on the part of an individual cannot 
be arrested by law, the government should not hesitate 
to adopt means, although of an expensive character, to 
place the community generally in possession of the same 
intelHgence at as early a period as practicable. 

"It should defeat the efforts of individuals to exercise 
functions and powers belonging exclusively to itself ; es- 
pecially where such efforts are attended with the effect of 
giving them advantages over the rest of the community. 
We therefore conclude that it was proper in the postoffice 
department to put this express mail into operation. And' 
we have not heard of any attempt to set up a private ex- 
press, either for purposes of speculation or any other, 
since the one made by the editors of the Journal of Com- 
merce ; and it is hoped that the measures adopted by the 
postmaster general in this instance will teach all our citi- 
zens the inutility of such attempts." 

Reeside contracted to run the distance between Phila- 
delphia and New York, 90 miles, in six hours, making 
fifteen miles an hour. The horses were run five miles and 
changed, making eighteen changes. It took two horses 
to carry the mail. This made seventy-two horses for each 
day's service with reserves to supply the places of the dis- 
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abled. The charge was $i for each mile run by each 
horse. 

"The postmaster general has just begun an experiment 
which cannot be successful, because it is oppressive, un- 
equal, and vexatious in its operation. It con'sists in the 
establishment of an express mail from Philadelphia to 
New York, and from New York to Philadelphia, to carry 
the exchange papers of printers between the two cities, 
leaving the bulk of the newspaper mail to find its way to 
and fro as it can ! Under this happy conception of a g-lan 
for expediting the maal, the New York subscribers to all 
newspapers South and West of Philadelphia may whistle 
for their papers. If one of our subscribers in New York, 
for example, gets this day's paper by this day week, he 
will be in great luck. We should not be surprised, in- 
deed, if he did not get it till Christmas. This will never 
do. The new arrangement is well meant, no doubt, but 
it will be found in practice to be intolerable, and must be 
abandoned. (National Intelligencer, Washington, Fel>- 
niarys, 1833.) 

"The eastern ma:il also arrived at a late hour, but not 
at all surprisingly so, when the state of the roads between 
this and Philadelphia is considered. Beyond Philadel- 
phia the mail has been a whole day (twenty- fours) in the 
rear of even^ its usual tortoi'se-pace for the last three days." 
(National Intelligencer, January 29, 1833.) 

EMckens, in his American Notes, gives here and there 
sentences detailing his experience in traveling, which en- 
able us better than anything else to imagine the incon- 
veniences of those days when the stage-coach was the pre- 
vailing method of conveyance and the railroads in their 
incipiency. In hi's visit made in 1842 he speaks of the 
journey from New York to Philaiielphia (all rail) oc- 
cupying between five and six hours, and leaving Philadel- 
phia at six o'clock in the morning, reaching Washington 
after a journey of twelve and one-half hours. Again, 
leaving Harrisburg on' Friday he arrived at the foot of 
the Alleghanies on Sunday morning, and on Monday 
evening came in sight of the furnace fires of Pittsburg. 
His description of the journey from Columbus to San- 
dusky in an old-time stage-coach is worth reproducing 
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for the benefit of those who never had siniilar experi- 
-ence: 

"This great portion of the way was over what is called the 
"corduroy" road, which is made by throwing trunks of 
trees into a marsh and leaving them to settle there. The 
very slightest of the jolts with which the pondrous cai> 
riage fell from log to log was enough, it seemed, to have 
•dislocated all the bones in the human body. It would be 
impossible to experience a similar set of sensations, in 
any other circumstances, unless perhaps in attempting to 
go up to thie top of Saint Pauls in an omnibus." 

The same writer, in one of his stories, compares the 
advent of the railway to an earthquake, by which the 
whole country was rent to its center; house's were knocked* 
down; streets broken through and stopped; deep pits 
and trenches dug in the ground; enormous heaps of 
earth and clay thrown up. 

"In short, the yet unfinished and unopened railroad was 
in progress; and, from the very core of all this dire dis- 
order, trailed smoothly away upon its mighty course of 
civilization and improvement." 

The men are yet living who saw the beginning of this 
great revolution in domestic life, in social and financial 
affairs, inaugurated by the new motive power. As the 
commencement of railway travel and railway mail trans- 
portation were almost coincident, it will be impossible 
to avoid some details which belong to both. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
First Mention of Raii^ways. 

Ini speaking' of the origin of the Railway Mail Service^ 
we are likely to carry the present condition of things 
back to the beginning, which totally unfits us for compre- 
hending what ha's been accomplished in more recent 
years. If we go back to the time when railways first be- 
gan to carry the mails, we find cumbrous engines, rude 
tracks, wooden rails, strapped with iron, trains running 
at a speed very little beyond what the stage-coache'S had 
been making, and, in some cases, in competition betweeni 
the stage and railways, we find' the contracts allowed to 
the stages because they made quicker time. 

The earliest mention that we can find of railways in 
the records of Congress is in the bill introduced in the 
Senate April 23, 1828, authorizing the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company to import iron for the construc- 
tion of their road, which was laid on the table, after de- 
bate, and subsequently taken^ up, ordered to a third read"- 
iri'g, and passed. In May, 1830, there was a debate in the 
Senate on the bill authorizing a subscription by the general 
government to the stock of the Baltimore and O'hio Rail"- 
road Company. The bill was laid on the table by a vote 
of twenty-one yeas to nineteen nays. 

Thursday, March 15, 1832, a resolution was offered in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. Howard, of Mary- 
land, and passed the sarrie day, instructing the committee 
on manufactures to inguire into the expediency of allow- 
ing a drawback to the whole am<ount of the duty upon 
iron imported for railroads, to be used by a State, or a 
company incorporated by a State, when it shall be as- 
certained to the 'satisfaction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that the said iron is permanently laid on the road. 

Thursday, February 9, 1832, Mr. Davis, of Massia- 
chusetts, in the course of a debate on a resolution of Mr. 
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Mercer, from the committee on Internal improvements, to 
print the report of the British House of Commons on the 
subject of the operation of steam carriages on roads, said 
that " he conceived the subject of land transportation by- 
steam to be one of the greatest importance to the nation. 
They had seen the almost incredible effects which it had 
produced on water carriage, and there was reason to be- 
lieve it would be found still more powerful by land. If 
the transmission of intelligence from one part of the 
country to the: other could be facihtated, whether regard- 
ed as to its advantages in the state of war or peace, it 
was the duty of the Government to lend its aid to such 
a purpose/' 

In February, 1832, the House of Representatives dis- 
cussed a resolution to print certain documents on the 
relative merits and cost of canals and railroad's. The Bos- 
ton arid Worcester Railroad was opened Saturday, 
September 20, 1834, from Boston to West Hopkinson, 
twenty-four miles, thirteen miles having been in use for 
some time previous. 

The Portsmouth and Ronoake Railroad was opened 
'September 23, 1834, running from Portsmouth to Suf- 
folk, Va. The Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad was 
openfed the whole distance, 28 miles, November i, 1834. 
Two trains ran a day, one with locomotive and one with 
horses. 

The formal opening of the railway between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore took place Tue'sday, August 25, 1835. 
The contractors at this time for conveying the mail by 
stage between those cities wrote the department for 
permission to carry the mail on the railway cars. The 
postmaster general first objected on the ground that the 
Eastern mail at Baltimore and Southern mail at Wash- 
ington would be likely to miss connection. He thought 
it would not- do at all to place transportation on the rail- 
road without providing for the forwarding of the mails 
Baltimore to Washington when they should be too late 
for the cars. Thi's objection was overcome by an agree^ 
ment on the part of the contractors to convey the mails, 
which failed to connect with the cars, by stage, and the 
postmaster general then' gave his consent to the arrange- 
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menft, sending a letter to the postmasters at Baltimore and 
Washington, notifying them of the change. As this is 
one of the earliest lines in operation and this transfer from 
stage to railroad one of the earliefst mentioned, the let- 
ter will be read with some interest after nearly seventy 
years: 

PosToFFicE Department, Northern Division, 

September i6, 1835. 

Sir: Atrangments have been made by the contract- 
ors and assented to by the postmaster general for the con- 
veyance of the great mail from Washington to Baltimore, 
and fromi Baltimore to Washington, by the railroad cars 
for the remainder of the current year, commencing this 
day. The cars will leave this city at half past 4 p. m., 
and Baltimore at 4 p. m. ; they will take from Baltimore 
the mail from' the East, and whatever may be in your of- 
fice at the time of departure. The night coach line will 
be continued, leaving Baltimore at 8 p. m. with the mails 
from Harrisburg, etc., and the way mail. It will leave 
this city at 10 p. m. with the newspaper and way mail. 

In case of the non-arrival of the mail from the South 
at this city, and from the East to Baltimore, in time for 
the cars, it is to be conveyed' by coaches, so as to save the 
connection. The postmaster general has also agreed to 
the conveyance of the mail between Baltimore and Fred- 
erick by the railroad. 

AMOS KENDALL. 

J. S. Skinner, Esq., 

Postmaster at Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. Jones, Esq., 

Postmaster at Washington, D. C, 

It is claimed that the first locomotive run on this con- 
tinent was at Honesdale, Pa., on the railroad of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Canal Company, August 9, 1829. 
The South Carolina Railroad Company was the first cor- 
porate body to adopt the locomotive as the tractive power 
on a railroad, Septem'ber, 1829. The first road in the 
United States to run- a hundred miles in continuous line 
was the South Carolina Railroad. The cars began run- 
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ning on the Boston and Providence road from Boston to 
Canton (15 miles) in September, 1834. The cars passed' 
over the whole line on the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road for the first time on Tuesday, July 27, 1835, the 
viaduct at Canton having been completed. 

Mr. Barry, the postmaster general, under date of Sep^ 
tember 15, 1834, wrote to Wm. Gibbs McNeil, superin- 
tendent of the Boston and Providence Railroad, saying 
that any arrangement made by him with Messrs. Stock- 
ton & Stokes, contractors for carrying the mail from 
Boston, Mass., to Provindence R. I., calculated to expe- 
dite the mail on that important route, "and which shall 
not involve the Department in any additional expense," 
would be satisfactory to the postmaster general : 

September, 15, 1834. 

Sir : Messfs. Stockton & Stokes, contractors for car- 
rying the mail from' Boston, Mass., to Providence, R. I., 
having signfied to me your willingness to arrange with 
their agent for transporting the mail on that section of 
the Bdston and Provid^ence Railroad now in operation be- 
tween Boston and Canton, I have to observe that any ar- 
rangement made with these gentlemen calculated to ex- 
pedite the mail on that important route, and which shall 
not involve the department in any additional expense, 
will be satisfactory to me. 

W. T. BARRY. 

WiLUAM GiBBs McNeil, Esq., 

Superintendent of Boston and Providence Railroad. 
'(Care of Stockton & Stokes, Baltimore, Md.) 

As a result of this communication from the Depart- 
ment, the contractors withdrew their stages altogether 
from this route. Complaint was made to the Department 
that the mail arrived at Providence and departed there- 
from "in a chaise driven by a boy." 

The contractors are then reminded that the privilege 
extended to them of availing themselves of the facility of 
transportation afforded by the completion of the section of 
the Boston and Providence Railroad between Boston' and 
Canton (15 miles) must not be constructed into authority 
for the withdrawal of their entire line of stages from 
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that important route. After some further explanations 
the matter was satisfactorily adjusted. 

In August, 1 834, the postmasters at Philadelphia, New 
York, Bordentown, and Trenton, were notified that ar- 
rangements had been made for the conveyance of a spec- 
ial mail from New York and Philadelphia to Trenton, N. 
J., arid back by the railroad cars, via. Bordentown. In 
the same month the contractors from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster were notified that the trips would be reduced to 
three a week between* Philadelphia, West Chester, and 
Lancaster, "railroad daily mail to West Chester to con- 
tinue.'' 

June 2j, 1835, the Wilmington and Susquehanna 
Railroad was formally opened. Monday, July 20, 1835, 
the first cars began tJo rum regularly between Washington 
and Baltimore, from the District line twice daily, "occa- 
sionally at the rate of 20 miles an hour,'' so the news no- 
tice of the day had it. A local paper noticing- the opening 
of the railroad, says : "By applying our modern mode of 
computing distances by hour's inst»ead of days and miles, 
the distance between the two cities is henceforth to be 
two hours ; that from' Washington to New York, twenty- 
six hours ; and' to Boston, forty hours ! Are we in a 
dream?" The formal opening of the road was on Tues- 
day, August 25. 

The mayor of Washington; W. A. Bradley, esq., in an 
address on the opening of the road, said : 

"But a few years have passed since the weary traveler, 
leaving Washington with the rising sun, was still found 
toiling his way to Baltimore as that sun set. Now the 
man of business may make his arrangements for the day 
in the morning, visit and purchase his goods in Baltimore 
at noon, and long before the evening* return to Washing- 
ton, and unpack his wares for sale on the ensuing morn»- 
ing. May we not then reasonably hope that this is but a 
span in a great line of communication which, even in our 
day, shall almost dissipate distance and bring New 
Orleans as near to Boston as that city now is to our own." 

July 29, 1835, the postmaster general, Mr. Kendall, 
writes the contractors that he desires to procure the trans- 
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portation of the mail on the Washington and Baltimore 
Toad, if it can be effected' on terms which shall be accept- 
able to them or the Department. "I would prefer/' he 
says, " a direct arrangemernt between the company and 
the Department on such terms as would bid fair to make 
it permanent." 

In such irregular and blind fashion did this great in- 
terest struggle into existence at the first. Like all begin- 
nings, it was small and difficult, and many years were to 
elapse before the real significance of the preparations was 
apparent. 

A Wa'shington paper of Aug. lo, 1835, makes the 
prophecy that "the day is not distant when travelers leav- 
ing Washington in the morning will dine in Philadel- 
phia and arrive the same evening in New York." 

In 1835 Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

''Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and Canals 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of authoriz- 
ing the several railroad companies chartered by the State 
of Indiana to construct roads from the Ohio River into 
the interior of the State, to use the tim'ber of the public 
lands in the construction of their respective works; and 
also to inquire into the expediency of making grants of 
the public lands for the location of such roads, and to aid 
the companies in making them wheresoever the same may 
pass over any unsold lands of the United States." 

In a letter from' Mr. S. R. Hobbie, second assistant 
postmaster general, addressed to the postma'ster general, 
December 16, 1835, making some suggestions as to the 
T>est method' of correcting delays reported between New 
York and Washington, we get some light on the methods 
in vogue in the beginning of fast mail service. Mr. 
Hobbie says he apprehends that the delays are caused' by 
the separation of mail matter for the purpose of relieving 
the most rapid lines from an excessive weight of mail. 
This practice has been allowed, he says, in the winter. 
What the practice was he tells us in the next sentence: 

"Weekly newspapers, pamphlets, and public documents 
liave been allowed to be classed as slow matter and placed 
in separate bags, labeled- ordinary mail; these have been 
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sent through New Jersey by the day line, and through to- 
Baltimore, by the way of York, and to Washington by the 
day-line, making a delay of about three days. The re- 
sidue, being letters and daily, tri-weekly arid semi-weekly 
papers is called "fast mail," and the bags containing them 
were so labeled, and dispatched by the most rapid con^ 
veyance." 

One of the first references to the possible conveyance 
of the mail by railroad is found in a letter from O. B* 
Brown, chief clerk of the postoffice department, to Na- 
thaniel Green, postmaster at Boston, Mass., dated March 
19, 1832. In this letter an explanation of the delays in 
mail service is offered in the fact that these delays' have 
originated between New York and Philadelphia. 

"The stages from Philadelphia to New York have, 
during the past winter, frequently been' drawn for miles 
upon the axle trees, so deep were the roads." At the 
close of this letter Mr. Brown says : 

"Your suggestions that the great mail should be con- 
tinued' on directly from* Philaddphia (upon the com- 
pletion of the Camden a/nd Amboy Railroad) so as to 
gain twelve hours in its arrival's at New York, Hartford, 
and Boston, will have all due consideration, and you are 
aware of the disposition of the postmaster general to af- 
ford to the country at large every possible mail accom- 
modation within his means and powers to grant." 

Evidently the suggestion had come to the department 
from the postmaster at Boston that this road should be 
used on its completion. 

About the middle of February, 1834, the contractor 
engaged the Amboy and Camden Railroad Company to 
convey for him' the mails of the grieat line, and' also of 
the seconid, or city line, running stages from Jersey City, 
opposite New York, to Amiboy, the termination of the 
railroad. * * * Th\s arrangement was a desidera- 
tum with the department, and could only be effected 
through Mr. Reeside, as he held the contract for the en- 
tire service until the 31st December, 1835. 

May 19, 1834, James Reeside is notified that the news- 
paper mail from New York, due in Philadelphia on the 
6th, did not arrive till 1 1>^ A. M. of the 7tb. The! contrac- 
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for is informed that the departm'eiit will impose fines, an<I 
he is requested to inform the agent of the railroad, where 
the trouble seems to lie. 

December 27, 1834, the postmaster at Baltimore is in- 
formed that arrangements have been made with the con- 
tractors to send a second mail from Washington to Phila- 
delphia, by way of York, Columbia, and the railroad, to 
start from Washington at three A. M., from Baltimore 
at nine A. M., and reach Philadelphia by six next morn- 
ing — ^twenty-seven hours, Washington to Philadelphia. 

A Boiston traveler, in October, 1834, writing to the 
Boston Atlas from Pittsburg, says : 

"We left Philadelphia on the morning of the 6th in a 
railroad car, and reached Columbia, on the Susquehanna, 
at dusk ; distance, eighty-two miles. The car. was drawn 
by horses ; but on the 9th, as I was informedi, the second! 
track was to have been completed, when a locomotive 
steam-engine was to be substituted, and the distance would 
be run over in between six and seven hours. 

"This railroad has been constructed by the State of 
Pennsylvania. The rails are laid on blocks of stone, and 
the whole of the work has been' well executed. There 
are two inclined planes to overcome a height of nearly 
200 feet at each terminus, the first to ascend from tTie 
vale of the Schuylkill and the other to descend into that 
of the Su'squehanna at Columbia. 

"But a few years since it required as long a time to go 
from Boston to the State of Ohio as to make a voyage to 
Europe; and keel boats from New Orleans could not 
reach Louisville in less than from ninety to a hundred! 
days; but by the invention of steamboats, the construc- 
tion of canals and railroads, and the use of locomotives, 
the journey may be performed next summer from Boston 
to Saint, Louis-, a distance of over 1,900 miles, in from 
fourteen to fifteen days, and at an expense of not more 
than $50, and this, too, without passing a single mile in 
stages over a common road. 

"Such are the glorious advantages of internal improve- 
ments." 

At this time grave doubts were entertained' as to 
whether the railway service could ever be made acceptable 
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to the public or the department and freguent threats are 
on record that the contractors will be remanded to the 
stage coaches. 

February i8, 1835, on account of many complaints of 
j^Oss irregularity in the transportation of the newspaper 
mail between Philadelphia and Harrisburg* and Carlisle, 
the contractors were informed by the department that if 
the irregularities were repeated *^this mode of transporta- 
tion by the railroad must be at once abandoned, and you 
will be required to resume your double daily line of four- 
horse post coaches between Philadelphia and Chambers- 
burg^." 

March 27, 1835, a letter fnom* the department reveals 
the fact that the contractors, after having used the rail- 
road from Baltimore to Frederick for some time, asic per- 
mission to resume their trip's by stage-coach. On- this re- 
quest the postmaster general made the following indorse- 
ment : 

"The contractors will go by railroad or otherwise, so 
that the mail is carried in due time." 

A letter addressed by the department, March 28, 1835, 
to James Reeside, contractor, complains that — 

"The mail from New York to Philadelphia, by railroad, 
is u'^ally late, taking more than- thirteen hours from 
Jersey City. * * * i^jg y^^s hardly the case in the 
worst of bad staging." 

The intimation is given- to the contractor that a repiti- 
tion of these evils will be followed by directions from the 
department to abandon this mode of conveyance, and to 
resume his former route — that is, go back from the rail- 
way to the stages. April 30, 1835. 

"There have been two failures of the mail from beyond 
Philadelphia, at this city, in the course of the present 
week, occasioned, it is said, by accidents to the locomotive 
on the Amboy and Camd^ Railroad. 

"These occurrences are peculiarly annoying at this 
time, and have become the subject of public notice and 
complaint. 

"From the experiences we have had the adaptation of 
the railroad to the purposes of mail transportation is be- 
coming every day more and more questionable. 
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"It is very apparent that it cannot be relied on with 
that degree of certainty which is all important in the 
transmission of the mail, and without which disappoint- 
ments occur to the public and complaints are rung in the 
ears of the department from- every quarter of the 
country." 

The early notices of acceptance of proposals on lines 
where railroads were in course of construction were many 
of them qualified by the phrase : 

"On condition that in case any arrangement shall here- 
after be made under the authority of Congreiss to carry 
the mail for the whole or any part of the route on rail- 
road, then your contract to be annulled, or there shall 
be a pro rata deduction as the case may be." 

February 26, 1836, the contractor on route between 
Augusta and Charleston is authorized to make a subcon"- 
tract with the railroad company, if he desires to do so. 

The letter notifying the contractor says : 

"The postmaster general will not object to your making 
a subcontract with the railroad company, provided all the 
offices be supplied, and provided the expedition furnished 
by the railroad involve no extra expense." 

Among the archives of the Po^rtoffice Department are 
found old contracts, which were among the earliest made 
directly with the railroads. These contracts are made 
by using the blanks for stage coach service, erasures and 
interlineations adapting them to the new order of things. 

The very earliest railroad service seems to have been 
performed by the railroa'ds for the contractors, who had 
agreed with the department to carry the mail's for four 
years. During the performance of these contracts certaini 
sections of railroad were completed, and the contractors, 
by consent of the department, made their own- arrange- 
ments with the roads to have the mails conveyed more ex- 
peditiously. It was later that thte roads were invited to 
make proposals, and only recently that the custom of 
making contracts with the roads has been abandoned. 

At one time in the history of the department a serious 
rupture was threatened, through an attempt made by the 
postmaster general to compel all the railroad companies 
to execute contracts with the postoffice department. 
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Old advertisements indicate that at first the department 
used precisely the same form in asking for proposals to 
carry the mails in cars as in stage's, without any reference 
to the absence of competition. 

For a long time the formality of advertising for bids 
was observed in the case of railroad service, though it 
was well known that there could not possibly be any comf- 
petition. 

The postma'ster general, in his annual report for 1843, 
suggests that it is idle to advertise for bids since there is 
no competition, and by a joint resolution of Congress 
February 20, 1845, the postmaster general was authorizedi 
to contract with any railroad company without advertis- 
ing for bids as the previous law required. 

These reference's, and extracts from the early records, 
which might have been multiplied indefinitely, have been 
made at some length because they are necessary to under- 
stand the first steps in an arm of the postal service which 
has become so important to every domestic and business 
interest of the country. 

The following act of Congress made every railroad 
in the country, or to be built thereafter, a pdst-route. 

And be it further enacted, That each and every railroad 
within the limits of t&e United States, which now is, or 
hereafter may be, made and completed, shall be a post- 
route; and the postmaster general shall cause the m'ail 
to be transported thereon^ provided he can have it done 
upon reasonable terms, and not paying therefor, in any 
instance, more than twenty^five per centum over and! 
above what similar transportation would cost in post- 
coaches. 

Approved July 7, 1838. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Eari^y Maii. Contracts. 

Some light will be thrown on the transition period we 
are now considering by a glance at the earliest contracts 
made with the railroad companies for transportation of 
the mails. 

In a list of contracts made in 1831, to take effect ist 
January, 1832, for the three years following, furnished 
the Speaker of the House by Postmaster General Barry, 
April 18, 1832, we find no mention as yet of any kind of 
service on post-roads except stages, sulkies, four-horse 
post-coaches, horseback, packets, and steamboats. 

In March^ 1823, all waters on which steamboats 
regularly pass from port to port were, by act of Con- 
gress, established as post-roads; and in July, 1836, the 
poistmaster general was authorized to contract for carry- 
ing the mail on the navigable canals of the several States, 
and such canals were declared to be post-roads. It is 
significant that the act of July, 1836, regulating the post- 
office department, containing forty-six sections, contains 
no intimation of any transportation by railroad. 

In 1833 the annual transportation- of the mail was 17,- 
693,839 miles in stages, 628,737 milels in steamboats, and 
8,531,909 miles on horseback and in sulkies. There is 
no intimation as yet of the new carrier that is shortly to 
enter and distance all competitors. We know that there 
were in operation about 400 miles of railway at this time, 
in broken sections, without length or rapidity sufficient 
to claim the attention of the postoffice department. No 
direct contracts had a's yet been executed; the mail was 
carried on cars by individual contractors. It is in this 
year that we find the postmaster general making a report 
to the Senate of all extra allowances made on contracts 
during the five years preceding. 
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The first mention of the railway as a possible mode of 
mail communication in the annual reports of the postoffice 
department occurs in the year 1834. 

The Postmaster General, Mr. W. T. Barry, in an an- 
nual report, the whole of which occupies five meager 
page's, takes up one of these pages in discussing the ad- 
visability of employing the railroads to convey the mails. 
This page, from this old report, is of such interest that it 
is quoted entire. 

"The celerity of the mail should always be equal to the 
most rapid transition of the traveler; and that which 
shortens the time of communication, and facilitates the 
intercourse between^ distant places, is like bringing them 
nearer together; while it affords convenience to men. of 
business, it tends to counteract local prejudices by en- 
larging the sphere of acquaintance. These considerations 
have always had their full weight upon' my mind in mak- 
ing improvements in mail operations. The multiplication 
of railroads in different parts of the country promises, 
within a few years, to give great rapidity to the move- 
ments of travelers, and it is a 'subject worthy of inquiry, 
whether measures may not now be taken to secure the 
transportation of the mail upon them. Already have the 
railroads between^ Frenchtown, in Maryland, and New 
Castle, in Delaware, and between Camden and South 
Amboy, in New Jersey, afforded great and important 
facilities' to the transmission of the great Eastern mail. 
V "The railroad between this city and Baltimore will 
soon- be completed, and the distance from- the postoffice irt 
this place to that of Baltimore will not be materially 
varied from the pre'sent road, thirty-eight miles. From 
Baltimore, by Port Deposit, in Maryland, to Coatesville, 
in Pennsylvania, the line for a railroad is located, and 
the stock subscribed for its completion, and* from Coates- 
ville to Philadelphia a railroad is maxle and in operation. 
The distance between Baltimore and Philadelphia on this 
road) will be 117 miles, about 18 miles greater than the 
present land route. From Philadelphia to Trenton bridge, 
about twenty-eight miles, the railroad is nearly completed, 
and from' New Brunswick, in Jersey, to Jersey City, oii 
the wdst side of the Hudson River, opposite the city ot 
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New York, thirty miles, the railroad is in a state of pro- 
gress. When these worlcs shall be completed, th^e only 
interval will be between Trenton and New Brunswick, 
about twenty-six miles, to complete an entire railroad 
between this place and the city of New York, and it 
cannot be supposed that the enterprising State of New 
Jersey will long delay to perfect a commfunication of such 
great importance, passing through most of her large'st and 
most flourishing towns. 

"When this shall be done, the whole distance between 
this city and New York on a continuous railroad, will not 
exceed 240 miles, and the journey may be performed at 
all times with certainly, allowing ample time for stopping 
at important places on the road, in sixteen hours, and 
ordinarily in a shorter period. 

"If provision can be made to secure tihe regular 
transportation of the mail upon this and upon other rail- 
roads which are constructing, and in some instances al- 
ready finished, it will be of great utility to the public, 
otherwise these corporations rhay become exorbitant in 
their demands, and prove eventually to be dangerous 
monopolies.'' 

From all that has followed it does not appear that Post- 
master General Barry was at all extravagant in his antici- 
pations. The earliest legi'slation by Congress as to pay 
being in 1838, all that precedes that date is fragmentary 
and was done by the department under the old contract 
system-. 

It will be noted from these transcripts from the old 
postoffice journals and contracts that the change was made 
from the stage-coach to rail-car after no fixed rule. 
Sometimes the contractor made his own arrangements 
with the railroad company; sometimes the old contract 
was simply transferred to the company at the same rates ; 
sometimes the compensation was divided pro rata so far 
as the railroad covered the route; sometimes the post- 
master in a large city made the arrangements for the de- 
partment. 

In 1840 the pdstmaster general reports to the House of 
Representatives that defective railroads are the source of 
continual irregularity, yet the department is obliged' to 
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resort to them because it cannot procure a service general- 
ly so rapid and satisfactory. All this goes to show that, as 
we have already said, the Railway Mail Service has been' 
a growth. Some of the m<3!st valuable aids to the service 
were at first deemed useless innovations. The depart- 
ment was compelled to feel its way slowly on many lines 
of improvement, adaptin_g itself gradually to a new 
order of things. Mistakes were made, conflicts arose, 
anomalies fastened- themselves upon the service which it 
required! years to correct, a nomenclature grew up natur- 
ally with the development of the service which became 
meaningless in the course of time, and required an act of 
Congress to abolish it. It is only after this date that we 
are able to find a full journal of daily transactions of 
business. A careful study of the postal methods of those 
days reveals some curious facts. We find an old adver- 
tisement soliciting bids for service between New York 
and Philadelphia : 

"Ninety miles and) back every day in four-horse post- 
coaches; to leave New York every day at 3 p. m., ar- 
rive at Philadelphia next day at 6 a. m. ; leave Philadel- 
phia every day at 3 p. m., and arrive at New York next 
day at 6 a. m." 

In response to this advertisement the Union Line Stage 
Company offer to carry the mail for $13,200 for the first 
four years, and for the remaining three years they oflfer 
to carry it by the steamboats, and by the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad in nine hours instead of fifteen, as in the 
advertisement. Another bidder agrees to carry the mail 
with as much speed as man and horses or machinery will 
allow, whether on the railroad when completed, or any 
part of it. This is in 1831, showing that the period was 
coming when railroads were to be utilized in carrying 
the mails, but indicating that the contractor with the 
government mu'st have been also a contractor with the 
railroad. Another bid contains a sentence like the follow- 
ing, dated Washington, September 26, 1831 : 

"The railroad will in all probability be completed from 
Bordentown' to Amboy by the ist of September, 1832. 
In that case the contractors would then commence con- 
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veying the mails by that conveyance, if agreeable to the 
postoffice department/'. 

In compliance with a resolution of Congress the post- 
master general furnished in 1836 a list of all contracts 
made by him between January i and July i, 1836, for the 
transportation of the mails. 

In that list we find only one mention of any railroad 
transportation, which is on the route, from Philadelphia 
to Mauch Chunk, Pa., 117 miles, the service to be per- 
formed twice daily between Philadelphia and Reading, 
fifty-eight miles; daily from* Reading to Port Carbon, 
and tri-weekly from Port Carbon- to Mauch Chunk. Con- 
tract for four years at $3,000 per annum. Also a clause 
began to be inserted, in the printed forms, rendered nec- 
essary by the anomalies of the service at this time, read- 
ing as follows : 

"That he shall not, by himself or his agent, transmit or 
be concerned in transmitting, commercial intelligence 
more rapidly than by mail.'' 

This clause still remains in the present printed con- 
tracts, though it must long since have become a dead' 
letter, through the telegriaph and' telephone. 

In every contract executed at thi's date was a clause 
directing that when the mail was carried on horseback or 
in a vehicle other than a stage, "It shall be covered secure- 
ly with an oil-cloth or bear-skin against rain or snow, 
under a penalty of $20 for each time the mail is wet." 

Beginning with the year 1835 we find a regularly-kept 
postoffice journal, the absence of which for previous years 
may be accounted for by the fire about this time that 
destroyed many of the records of the office, or by the 
negligence heretofore mentioned. 

At this date about a thousand miles of railway had 
been built, on lesis than half of which was the mail carried 
regularly. This official recognition, as being the earliest, 
is of interest, showing by the classification that the rail- 
roads were now becoming an element to be considered in 
the matter of transportation-. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
First Dkcadb oi^ the Raii^road. 

1835 TO 1845. 

Th-e annual rqx)rt of the postmoster genenal for 183 J 
contains the first mentioo of mail transportation by rail- 
way. This report refers to the great facilities afforded 
by the railroad's in transmission of the great Eastern 
mail. Still it is to be noted that in the preceding para- 
graph which gives the miles of transportation annually, 
and the methods, the railroads are not mentioned, being 
as yet too insignificant as compared with the transporta-^ 
tion by stage, steam'boat, sulky, and' horseback. 

A circular was addressed, March 10, 1835, by the post- 
master general to all the postmalsters of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, and Michigan 
Territory, asking for the best information' that could be 
given as to the amount of service to be required' on the 
several routes soon to be advertised in the middle section 
of the United States, comprising the above-named States. 
Before preparing his advertisemient for proposals the 
postma'ster general desires information as to whether the 
mail shall be carried on horseback, in sulkies, two-horse 
stages, or four-horse coach^. He makes no mention of 
the railway in the enumeration of the possible methods of 
conveyance to continue in operation the ensuing four 
years, from' January i, 1836 ; though we know from- other 
sources that in the year 1836 the mails were carried on 
at least 200 mile's of railway. In the annual report for 
that year the question is raised whether a mode of ex- 
changing mail-bags without stopping the cars might not 
be introduced. 

The country is congratulated by the postmaster general 
that the time occupied in passing frorn^ Washington to 
Baltimore is but two and one-half hours, and the time 
occupied in transmitting mail from Washington to Bos- 
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ton is about thirty-nine hours. The result of these 
earliest attempts to take advantage of improved facilities 
in transporting the mails is well summed up in the report 
of the postmaster general for 1835 : 

"The multiplication of railroads will form a new era 
in the mail establishment. They must soon become the 
means by which the mails will be transported on most of 
the great line's of intercommunication, and the undersign- 
ed has devoted some attention to the devising of a system 
which shall render the change most useful to the country. 

**The cities and larp^e towns on the great lines consti- 
tute centers from- which the mails diverge, to pervade and 
supply the surrounding country. If any intermediate 
offices be supplied by the railroads, it should be those only 
where the cars stop, unless a mode of exchanging mail 
bags without stopping can be introduced' for the accom- 
modation' of others. 

"The means of transportation betweeni Washington 
and Boston are now so complete, that this system might 
be advantageously introduced at lealst during the season 
of steamboat navigation. The time occupied' in passings 
from' Washington to Baltimore, by the railroad, is but 
two and a half hours. To pass from Baltimore to Phila- 
delphia by steamboats, and the Newcastle and French- 
town railroad, requires about nine hours. From Philadel- 
phia to New York by the Camden and Amboy railroad 
and steamboats, occupies about eight hours; from New 
York to Providence about fifteen hours ; and from Provi- 
dence to Boston, two and a half hour's. The travelings 
hours from Washington to Boston are about thirty-seven. 
Allowing half an hour at Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Providence, each, for exchanging of mails, the 
time occupied in transmitting a mail from Washington to 
Boston would be thirty-nine hours. This is the speed of 
present conveyances. 

In the course of the next year it is expected that Balti- 
more and Philadelphia will be connected by railroad, when 
the time occupied in passing from city to city will not ex- 
ceed six hour's. New York will soon be connected with 
Boston by similar roads, when the time occupied between 
will not exceed fifteen hours. So that when a railroad 
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line from Washington to Boston shall be completed! a 
mail may pass from the one to the other in thirty-four 
hour at most; and) probably, in a few years, from the 
progressive improvements of locomotives, in less than 
thirty hours. 

"Within the quarter of the Union embraced in the re- 
cent letting of contracts there are several railroads. Some 
of them made no offers, and the rest demanded prices far 
beyond the usual cost of transporting the mails on the 
same routes heretofore, and beyond what was asked by 
individual citizens. Anxious to g^ve the mails the great- 
est possible expedition between Washington and New 
York, the undersigned made an effort to bring the com- 
panies, in whose hands are the means of conveyance on 
that great line, to act in concert with each other and with 
the Department, by which means two daily mails might 
be run through that line, performing the trip each way, 
and conveying passengers from city to city in about 
twenty-three hours. 

"The effort failed' in consequence of the very heavy 
compensation asked by them." 

"The company owning the railroad between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore demanded $10,000, or about $250 per 
mile, merely to haul one daily mail from depot to depot, 
without other responsibility; and $14,000 for two daily 
mails. 

"The companies owning the several railroads now con- 
structing from Baltimore to Philadelphia demanded $30,- 
000, or upwards of $320 per mile, to haul one daily mail 
from city to city. 

"The company owning the Camden' and Amboy road 
demanded $26,000, or near $300 per mile, for one daily 
mail, and $3,000 for a second. 

"Aware that the committee on the postoffice and post- 
roads of the House of Representatives had had the sub- 
ject of the transportation of the miails on railroads under 
considieration at the last session, and had unanimously 
proposed to restrict the department to $75 per mile for the 
service; and moreover, considering the sums demanded 
disproportionate to the service, and wholly unreasonable, 
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the undersigned determined not to accept any of the 
propositions. 

"To leave no means unessayed, however, to form a 
satisfactory arrangement, he offered a contract for merely 
hauling a box containing the mail from depot to depot 
daily to the Baltimore and Washington Railroad Com^ 
pany at $ioo a mile, which they promptly 'declined. 

"The undersigned does not intend to pay the prices die- 
manded by these companies, unless directed to do so by 
those who have a right to control him. He will sooner 
put post-coaches or mail-wagons on the old roads and run 
them there until public opinion, or the voice of superior 
authority, induces the associations, which have been per- 
mitted to monopolize the means of speedy conveyance on 
these routes, to abate in their terms. The Boston and 
Providence Railroad Company have intimatedl a willing- 
ness to carry two daily mails between those cities, em- 
bracing the New York steamboat mail, for $2,000 a year, 
being at the rate of about $25 per mile for a single mail, 
and a contract has been authorized." 

An interesting episode in the early history of railway 
mail transportation., is found fully detailed in the report 
of the postmaster general for 1835. Annexed to the an- 
nual report for that year are sutid'ry letter's under the 
general heading "Railroad Documents," comprising the 
letter of instructions from Mr. Kendall, then* postmaster 
general, to P. S. Loughborough, requesting himi to wait 
upon the president and other managers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company in order to make some ar- 
rangements whereby the mail between Washington andi 
Baltimore can be transported on terms which shall be 
satisfactory to all parties, and' promise to be permanent. 
This letter is full of interest, and discloses to us better 
than any other single document the small beginnings of 
the railroad service, and the almost grotesque notions en- 
tertained at that time as to what relations might be entered 
into between the department and the railways. After 
suggesting that the railroad company might be asked to 
close in some portion of their baggage car, a strong lock 
being placed on the apartment, to which only 'the post- 
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masters at Washington! an<i Baltimore Should have keys, 
the postmaster general makes this proposal : 

"The department will furnish a strong fire-proof box 
or chest, so constructed- that it may be readily transferred 
from a wagon to a car prepared for the purpose, into 
which the entire mails shall be put and locked up at one 
postoffice, not to be molested or opened between' the two 
cities, which 'shall be delivered and received at the depots 
of the road, without any service or responsibility on the 
part of the company, beyond the transportation f romi one 
depot to the other. Or if wheels can be constructed which 
can be used alike upon the railroad and the streets of the 
cities, respectively, the department will furnish an entire 
car containing the mails, to be delivered at one depot and 
received at the other, asking nothing of the company but 
to haul it from one to the other." 

Later in the letter one other method of settling matters 
is suggested, which consists in the department under- 
taking to run its own locomotives : 

"May not the department fulfill the law and accomplish 
its object by placing locomotives upon the road for the 
purpose of conveying the mail, to which everything else 
must give place? If it be not so, an<i if these railroad 
companies may refuse to carry the mails at the hours re- 
quired in the execution of the laws, or may by any means, 
direct or indirect, prevent their transportation, then may 
they obstruct, if not defeat, one of the powers unques- 
tionably delegated to Congress! For it must be apparent 
to the most casual observer that if the mails are driven* 
from the railroad, and obliged to depend on stage or 
horse transportation on the main routes, they will soon 
cease to be of any considerable value, and this important 
and useful branch of the government will sink into con- 
tempt." 

It would seem from the correspondence that Mr. 
Loughborough, acting on' the hint contained in the ques- 
tion above, addressed a letter to the presidents of the 
several roads, asking whether an arrangement could be 
made with the companies represented by them by which 
the postoffice department could acquire the right of run- 
ning its own car upon the road for the conveyance of the 
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mail and guard only, as often and at such hours as it 
shall prescribe, with the use of the depots, water-stands, 
etc.; and if so, for what consideration the companies 
would grant ^ch rights to the department dliring the ex- 
istence of their charters. It is almost needless to add that 
the companies all with one consent declined to entertaini 
any propositions that would allow the department to run 
its own engine and cars on their roads. The director of 
the Philadelphia and Trenton; company says : 

"Such an arrangement would virtually subject all the 
operations of the company in the use of the road to the 
control of the department. Their times and' seasons 
would indeed be no longer in their own hands while such 
a connection existed, and in my judgment the arrange- 
ment would not prove beneficial to either party." 

These documents are out of print, an'd, being part of 
the earliest history of the relations between the depart- 
ment and railways, are of peculiar interest. In the year 
1836 we find steamijboats, which had been- carrying the 
mails for some years amd railroad cars treated) under one 
liead for first time also. 

In this year afeo the postmaster general calls attention 
to the fact that an amendment to the law is necessary in 
reference to the mode of making contracts with the rail- 
road companies, in view of the fact that the manner of 
making contracts then in vogue presupposes the existence 
of competition in bidding. After successive recommenda- 
tions for several years the amendnient here suggested, in 
the form of a joint resolution authorizing the pd^master 
general to contract with railroad companies in certain 
cases without advertising for proposals, was passed and 
approved February 20, 1845. 

In the report of the postmaster general, dated December 
4, 1837, a table is presented showing the improvements in 
the service from 1835 to 1837. This table contains a 
double column showing the time from New York to vari- 
ous points in 1835 ^^^ ^^ ^^37. 

"The following improvements have been' made in the 
time of transmitting intelligence within the past two 
years, viz: 
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From New York — 



To Washington, D. C. 
Richmond, Va. ... 

Raleigh, N. C 

Columbus, S. C . . . 
Charleston, S. C . 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala 

Mobile, Ala 

New Orleans, La. . 

Wheeling, Va 

Columbus, Ohio. . 
Indianapolis, Iiid. 

Vandalia, 111 

Saint I/>uis, Mo. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Louisville, Ky. . . . 
Nashville, Tenn. . . 
Huntsville, Ala. . . 



1835 



1837 



h, m. 


h, m.. 


3200 


2400 


61 00 


2>Tlo 


9430 


5500 


14700 


7700 


163 00 


8830 


18300 


9330 


242 GO 


115 00. 


30000 


13700 


331 00 


16300 


8300 


5600 


112 00 


7030 


182 00 


91 3a 


27900 


III 30- 


322 00 


119 30 


13700 
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To understand what railroading was in 1838, when 
Congress enacted its first legislation' concerning mail conr 
veyance by rail, it may help us to recall an advertisennent 
of the Baltimore and Ohio, the only road then, and for 
many years after, coming into the capital. 

The advertisement notifies the people of Washington 
that after the following Mondteiy the morning train (there 
were but two daily trains) would leave at 9 o'clock, "to 
render certain the arrival of the train at Baltimore early 
enough to afford ample time for passengers going North 
to take the steamboat, which now departs for Philadel- 
phia at 12.30 o'clock.*' A little later on' the hour is again 
changed to 6 a. m. to enable passengers to reach New 
York in one day. The time now required to go from 
Washington to Baltimore is forty-five minutes. 

In 1838 the postmaster general addressed a letter to 
the postoffice committee of the House of Representatives, 
in which he says : 

"The mail which leaves New York daily for the South 
is believed to average nearly two tons in weight, more 
than a ton- and a half of which is printed matter. At 
Baltimore it separates, and about half go^s West and the 
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other half South. It is now difficult to carry it by other 
than steam power, or the use of railroads. The stage 
lines where the roads are not highly improved, are im- 
peded, delayed, and often broken-down with this increas- 
ing weight, delaying and sometime's losing the letter mails^ 
and always endangering tfieir valuable contents. Indeed,, 
when one travels upon these lines, and sees how the mails- 
are piled on and in the stages, and how fhey are neces-- 
sarily handled and exposed, he cannot but m-arvel that- 
such vast sums of money and so many valuable papers? 
are hazarded in them at all. He cannot but be impressed 
with the folly of attempting to convey these heavy masses 
with the speed required at this age for business corre- 
spondence, and with the bad policy of so legislating as 
to increase them, especially when no general interest is 
to be promoted thereby. Indeed, but for the redeeming 
power of railroads, it would become necessary, in the 
pre'sent tendency of things, to give up the hope of trans- 
mitting letters and newspai>ers with the same speed, and 
cause them to be conveyed in separate lines. But if the 
railroads relieve the department on some lines, they leave 
it to all its embarrassments on others; and the relief 
which they give is at an increase of expense, which the 
accumulating matter they convey will go but a short 
di^ance to remunerate." 

In this year, 1838, the weight of all mails sent during 
one week in the month of June, in the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond, 
was 55,241 pounds; the newspapers weighing 44,468 
pounds, the periodicals 8,837 pounds, and the letters 1,922 
pounds. 

In the light of the fact that at present eighty tons of 
mail matter pass daily between New York and Philadel- 
phia over the Pennsylvania Railroad, these figures, show- 
ing that the weight of all mails originating in the five 
chief cities of the Union, was but four tons daily, are of 
exceeding interest. 

In 1839 the postmaster general complains that the great 
mail for the South and West is detained from six to eight 
hours in Philadelphia. In order to put an end to this de- 
lay he offered the maximum amount allowed by law ($300 
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per mile) , on condition that the department should have 
two mails a day from New York to Washington, one 
connecting at Philadelphia with the night line from New 
York, and the other with the morning line. This offer 
was declined by the railroad, whose officers sigtiified their 
willingness to carry only one daily mail, and that at hours 
most convenient for their other business. For this 
meager and most unsatisfactory service the maximum of 
$300 per mile was diemanded. 

About this time the postmaster general dispatched one 
of his special agents to Europe with instructions to in- 
quir into the postal methods of other countries. Mr. 
George Plitt was designated' to perform' this duty, and a 
report of his labors is found in a supplement to the annual 
report of the postmaster general for 1840. In the course 
of this report mention is made: of, railway postoffices. 
Under this heading Mr. Plitt ^ays, in regard to the trans- 
jjortation of mail in England : 

RAII.WAY POSTOJ^i^ICES IN ENGI.AND. 

"Each railway company provides a separart:e car, when 
desired to do so by the postmaster general, for the ex- 
clusive use of the mails. As with us, these cars are fitted 
up with boxes, to faciUtate the distribution and reception 
of the way-mails. On the Ivbn'don and Liverpool road it 
requires the constant and active employment of two clerks 
to assort, receive, and hand out the mails, such is the 
rapidity of travel, and so numerous are the postoffices 
upon this route. No letters or papers are received at the 
cars and mailed as with us. Everything must come 
through the postoffice. 

"To all the mail cars there is an ingenious machine at- 
tadi«d, intended to catch and Brop a mail at the same 
time, ait places where the train would not otherwise be 
obliged to stop. This I have seen successfully done sev- 
eral times, while traveling at the rafe of 30 miles an hour ; 
but it has been frequently known to fail, the mail to be 
taken in dropping upon the road and the train proceeding 
without it. Such mail, however, would be picked up and 
forwarded- by the next train, by an officer stationed to 
receive the mail left." 
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It was in this first period of mail transportation by rail- 
way that an' abuse sprang up which gave the departmient 
considerable trouble before it was corrected, namely, the 
illegal transportation of mail matter <m the several rail- 
roads which had been declared post-roads. In his annual 
report, for 1842, the postmaster general complains that, 
in violation of law, there are to be found individuals en^ 
gaged in the transportation of mail matter upon most of 
the railroads in the United States, over which the mail 
is transported at an immense expense to the government 
It is further urged, in the same report, that the govern- 
ment ought to purchase the perpetual right to control the 
railroads. 

"Since justice and policy alike require the government 
to send the mail by the most expeditious means of con- 
veyance, and since none can be created equal to the rail- 
roads, the United State's ought to buy the right to control 
the companies, which have their corporate existence by 
State enactments, and cannot therefore be controlled by 
legislation of the general government. 

"The plan which I proposed was, that Congress should 
authorize the department to purchase this right, enter into 
the stipulations of a contract with the companies, and 
report these contracts, as made from time to time, to 
Congress, to be binding only when ratified by Congre'ss." 

Impossible and chimerical as such a means of settling 
this vexed question wouldl now seem, it could have 
probably been cheaply effected with many of the leading 
roads in those early days, when neither the department 
nor the railroads were able to foresee to what proportions 
this service would in time grow. There is on file in Hit 
archives of the department a letter from the president of 
the Philadelphia, Wilmington an3 Baltimore Railroad 
Company, written- November 12, 1841, a year in advance 
of the report under consideration, in which he proposes to 
the postmaster general that the government shall acquire 
a perpetual interest in his road. His exact language may 
be of some interest in this connection : 

"Let the government issue scrip to the amoimt of $1,- 
000,000, at 5 per cent., to our company, payable in twenty 
or thirty years, and, in return, have the perpetual con- 
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trol of the road as far as one mail daily line is wanted> 
and at such hour als the department might direct. This 
would save an immense trouble in making new contracts 
and new engagements, as every year additional weight 
and importance will be attached to the mail on so im- 
portant a route. I have no doubt in a few years the de- 
partment will have to pay $50,000 or more for the trans- 
portation of the mails." 

An important item- in the history of the transportation 
of mail by railway comes up in the annual report for 1843, 
in connection with Private Expresses. A g^reat decline 
had been noted in the revenue of the department, and the 
postmaster general, in seeking for the causes of this falling 
off in postal receipts, finds the principal cause in "the 
operations of the numerous private posts, under the name 
of expresses, which have sprung into existence within the 
past few years, extending themselves over the mail-routes 
between the principal cities and town's by which and at 
which the railroads pass and terminate/' These private 
posts were engaged in transporting letters and mail- 
matter for pay, greatly red!ucing the revenues of the de- 
partment. Fastening themselves like leeches upon the 
lines where tRe amount of correspondence was great and 
the communication easy, passing by all poor and unprofit- 
able linids, they sucked the very, life out of the exchequer, 
making self support an impossibility. 

Prosecution was made against all the offenders, but in 
the test case against Adams & Co. the defendants were 
acquitted, owing to a defect in the laws. 

In this first decade the people of the country seemed 
scarcely to realize the changes that were to come about 
through the general introduction of railways. At this 
time there was not a throueh line in any direction, and 
no prospect of any. There were broken sections of single 
track between neighboring cities, the usual speed being 
from twelve to fifteen miles per hour, and as late as 1838, 
the year when the few railroa'ds that were in operation- 
were declared by Congress to be posVroads* w.e find Mc 
Corwin saying in the House of Representatives, in a de- 
bate on the Cumberland road : 
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"I hope I may, without offens-e, suppose it possible that 
at some distant day this very road, paved from the At- 
lantic to the Mississippi, shall be crowded with commerce 
and groan beneath iteibad of travel." 

(That is to say, by a great stretch of his imagination he 
could picture a tame when/ there should be a public paved 
highway from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; but his 
wildest dream' did not contemplate an iron road between 
those points. As already intimated, the first legislation 
to pay for mail transportation- was made in 1838, and 
modified in 1839. The first acts of Parliament providing 
for the conveyance of mails by railroad companies origin- 
ated' in the same years, and, as might have been expected, 
the development of the railway mail service in the United 
States and in England has had very much the same his- 
tory. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TeMGRAPH and RAII.ROAD IN Fui.1. SwiNG. 

In entering' on the second decade of the history of the 
Railway Mail Service we find at the outset two imjiortant 
changes. One is the act of Congress authorizing the 
j)ostmaster general to classify railroads and make a new 
rate of pay according to classification. The other is the 
successful experiment with the electric telegraph. So 
important a factor was this new force in the development 
of railroads that it is but fair to say the present system 
of railways could not be maintained an hour without the 
telegraph. So intimate has been* the connection between 
the railway and the telegraph in their mutual develop- 
ment, both having a bearing upon the development of the 
postal system, that a further reference to the electric tele- 
graph will not be out of place. 

As the art of making paper from rags was a necessary 
supplement to the art of printing, so the telegraph supple- 
mented the railway. As railways multiplied telegraphy 
was discovered and perfected. At present they are so 
interlinked* that it would not be possible to maintain the 
perfect railway and postal system- of the country apart 
from the telegraphic system. 

Yet so visionary and absurd was the experiment deem- 
ed that when it came before Congress it was treated with 
ridicule and likened to animal magnetism. The following 
from the Congressional Globe, of Februarj^ 28, and March 
I, 1843, will not be without intere'^: 

EI^^CTRO AND ANIMAI, MAGNETISM. 

"On motion of Mr. Kennedy, of Maryland, the com- 
mittee took up the bill to authorize a series of experi- 
ments to be made, in order to test the merits of Morse's 
electro^magnetic telegraph. The bitl appropriates $30,000 
to be expended under the direction of the postmaster 
general. 
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"On motion of Mr. K., the words Tostmaster General' 
were striken out, and 'Secretary of the Treasury' inserted. 

Mr. Cave Johnson wished' to have a word to say upon 
this bill. As the present Congress had done much to en- 
courage science, he did not wish to see the science of 
mesmerism neglected and overlooked. He therefore pro- 
posed that one-half of the appropriation be given to Mr. 
Fisk to enable him to carry on experiments, as well as 
Professor Morse. 

"Mr. Houston thought that Millerism should be includ- 
ed in the benefits of the appropriation. 

"Mr. Stanley said he should have no objection to the 
appropriation for mesmeric experiments, provided the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Cave Johnson) was the 
subject. [A laugh.] 

Mr. Cave Johnson said he should have no objection, 
provided the ^gentleman from North Carolina ( Mr. 
Stanley) was the operator. [Great laughter.] 

"Several gentlemen called for the reading of the amend- 
ment ; and it was read by the clerk, as follows : 

"Provided, That one-half of the said sum shall be ap- 
propriated for trying mesmeric experiments, under the 
direction* of the Secretary of the Trea'sury." 

"Mr. S. Mason rose to a question of order. He nuain- 
tained' that the amendment was not bona fide, and that 
such amendments were calculated to injure the character 
of the House. He appealed to the chair to rule the 
amendment out of order. ; 

The chairman' said it was not for him to judge of the 
motives of members in offering amendments; and he 
could not, therefore, und*ertake to pronounce the amend- 
ment not bona fide. Objections might be raised to it on 
the ground that it was not sufficiently analogous in char- 
acter to the bill under consideration ; but, in the opinion 
of the chair, it would require a scientific analysis to deter- 
mine how far the magnetism of mesmerism was analogous 
to that to be employed in telegraphs. [Laughter.] He 
therefore ruled the amendment in order. 

"Chi taking the vote, the amendment was rejected^ — 
ayes 22, noes not counted. 

'The bill was then laid asidie to be reported*. * ♦ * 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC TEI.EGRAPH. 

**Oii motion by Mr. J. P. K-ennedy, the bill making ap- 
propriations to test th-e value of Morse's electro-magnetic 
telegraph was takeni up, an'd, under the operation of the 
previou's question, passed' — ayes 89, noes, 83." 

So ironical is fate that Hon. Cave Johnson, who laugh- 
ingly compared the Morse magnetic telegraph to Mr. 
Fisk's mesmerism as quoted above only two years later, 
having meantime become postmaster general^ has this to 
say in his annual report: 

"I deemt it my duty to bring to your notice the fact that 
the subject of telegraphic communications in their fullest 
extent, as made available by means of this extraordinary 
invention, is forcing itself upon the attention of the public. 
The proprietors of the patent securing the exclusive use 
of the telegraph have since the last Congress taken the 
most active measures to establish lines of communication 
between the principal cities of the Union. Their success 
will introduce a mean's of communicating intelligence 
amply sufificient for a great variety of purposes, and 
greatly superior in dispatch to those of the public mails, 
and must secure to itself much of the business that has 
heretofore been transacted through them, a^d to that ex- 
tent diminish the revenues of the department. It becomes, 
then, a question of great importance, how far the govern- 
ment will allow individuals to 'divide with it the business 
of transmitting intelligence — an important duty, confided 
to it by the Constitution, necessarily and properly ex- 
clusive." 

The year 1855 opened with a total annual transporta- 
tion by railroad of nearly 20,000,000 miles, costing about 
ten cents per mile. New distribution schemes had been 
completed and forwarded' to all of the fifty distributing 
offices. To form some idea of the cumbrous nature of 
the methods then in vogue, it is only necessary to recall 
that each 'distributing officer was required to be familiar 
with the instructions as to the proper distribution of mail 
matter for every portion of every State in the Union. At 
that time there were one thousand six hundred and forty- 
five counties, formed into seven hundred and fifty-sevem 
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different groups to suit the several distributing offices, 
showing the course of the mail from each office to every 
•county in the Union, and the whole number of points 
thus indicated for the fifty distributing offices was 82,250. 
In the following year m-ention is made of the very rapid 
rate at which the railroad service is increasing, showing 
the growth of the country and the enterprise of its citizens. 
From 1842 to 1852 the number of miles on which mail 
was conveyed by rail had increased from 3,000 to 10,000 
miles. From 1852 to 1856 the railroad service 
v^as increased' another 10,000 miles, thus doubling 
in) four years. The average cost had fallen from $125 
per mile in 1852 to $101 in 1856. 360 route agents and 
34 local agents performedi all the work required in hand- 
ling the mail for the whole country. 

In 1857, under postmaster general Brown, an improve- 
m'ent was attempted in method's of railway mail trans- 
portation which deserves mention as indicative of some 
desire for progress. This consisted in the appointment 
of express agents, whose duties were to facilitate mail 
connections in important cities, guard against mistakes 
and losses, through a regular system of accountability. 

"Its main features are, briefly, as follows : In the post- 
offices at the ends of each separate route, as apportioned to 
mail agents! (say WiasJiington and Philadelphia), and at 
the prominent intermediate ix)ints, lists are kept showing 
the pouches forwarded, which lists are receipted by the 
route or mail agent, who thus becomes directly responsible 
for a certain num'ber of pouches for certain specified 
points. Upon delivering the same into postoffices, to mail 
messengers, or to an agent on- a connecting route, he 
takes receipts to show the fulfillment of his duties. In 
addition, it is required, on some routes, that full and care- 
ful accounts be kept, in book form, of all pouches, so as 
to show where they are received, how labeled, and how 
disposed of." 

This favorite scheme, which was designed to expedite 
the mails and change the whole character of the Railway- 
Mail Service, came to nothing. 

In the next year the postmaster general reports the ex- 
|)eriments with express mail agents as in successful opera- 
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tion», the mails going from' Philadelphia to Chicago inr 
about thirty-six hours^ but in 1859 we find the whole sub- 
ject disposed of by the statement that the experiment had 
not been- justified in its practical workings, and a retum 
to the old baggage-master system had been ordered at an 
annual saving of nearly $20,000. This was certainly a 
disappointing sequel to a scheme which was thought to 
combine all possible elements and appliances to make the 
mail system perfect "as far as human- agency can be 
effective to that end." 

In an annual report as late as 1857 we are given^ a 
glimpse of the oldi-time mail service, when postmaster 
general Brown, in discussing the relative merits of the EK 
Paso and Albuquerque routes to the Pacific says : 

"The degree of cold on the Albuquerque route is not 
greater than on many of the stage-coach routes of the At- 
lantic States; not greater, perhaps, than between Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg or between Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing. * * * i^ requires but little effort to remember 
how uncertain during the winter season^ was the trans- 
portation of the mails when the roads were in their natural 
state, and with what extreme suffering from the cold, 
staging used to be performed between those cities, with 
all the advantages of short and well appointed' stations 
for recruiting the energies of the benumbed and exhaust- 
ed' passengers." 

In the year 1859 we find the total annual transportation 
of mails, by railroads exceeding ini amount any other 
single method of tran'sportation. The annual report of 
this year shows us the postmaster general as making a 
strong effort to correct some of the evils that grew up^ 
in connection with the Railway Mail Service. 

One grievance especially noted is the disposition of 
many of the railway companies to shun the obligations 
imposed on all other contractors in the service of the de- 
partment. Complaint is made that out of the three 
hundred and eighteen railroad routes then existing in 
the United States one hundred and thirty-seven transport 
the mails without contract ; the result of which was that 
they carried the mails when and as they pleased, departing 
and arriving at such hours and moving at such speed as 
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was agreeable to them. The following is from the 
Postmaster General's report for the year 1859 in regard 
to the railroads : 

''With every disposition to deal with them most liberal- 
ly, and with a full recognition of their value as postal 
agents, arid of their incalculable power in developing the 
resources of our country and promoting the enterprises of 
its material civilization, still it is manifest that their pres- 
ent attitude — ^^seemingly defiant in its tone, as it is disor- 
ganizing in its tendencies — canmot be endured without 
humiliation to the government and without serious peril 
to those great interests which it is the mission of this de- 
partment to uphold and advance. If they can successfully 
maintain the position they now occupy, then they control 
at will the movements of tihe mails, and virtually the de- 
partment is administered by them- instea'd of its appointed 
head. Entertaining these views, proposals will be invited 
from the different railroads, and the companies will be 
notified that after the 31st day of March, i860, the mails 
will be delivered to them* on condition of their entering 
into formal agreements, containing on their part the 
usual stipulations for the faithful performance of the 
service.'' 

The step here contiemplated was, however, never taken,, 
owing to the prospect of an early interference by Congres'S 
to enact a law prescribing the compensation and duties of 
the railroad companies as carriers of the mails. The 
same report makes mention' of several facts as effecting 
the 'diminished revenues of the department in the years- 
just preceding. 

The substitution of costly railroad transportation upon 
many of the old and comparatively inexpensive routes 
was onie item increasing the cost of the service. The 
rates of postage were reduced' by the acts of 1845 ^^^ 
1 85 1, thereby reducing very materially, for a time at 
least, the revenues of the department. The introduction 
of telegraphic communication began to divert an ap- 
preciable amount of public and private correspondence 
from' the mails. 

The revenues for i860 were $8,000,000, the expendi^ 
tures nearly $15,000,000; leaving a deficiency of over 
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$6,000,000. As the total annual cost of all railroad 
transportation for the po^office department in i860 was 
only about $3,000,000, this large deficiency could not 
have been due alone to the excessive cost of railroad 
transportation. The deficiency for 1858 was $5,235,677.- 
15; for 1859, $6,996,009.26;; for i860, $6,356,705.89. 
In 1902 the deficiency, is 2 1-2 per cent, of the revenue; 
in 1859 it was 87 per cent. It is but justice to the post- 
master general at that time, the Hon. Joseph Holt, to say 
that he perceived the maladministration of the Congress 
with which he had to deal, and the absolute need of placing 
the departmenitl upon a safer financial barfs through re- 
trenchment and' reform. He began the work, the fruits 
of which appeared already in his own administration of 
the department, and it was carried on, as we shall see^ 
tracing its history further, by able hands, until to-day ini 
the expenditure of more than $1 10,000,000 annually, with 
an annual charge for railway transportation alone doub^ 
ling the total expenditures of the department in i860, 
the affairs of the department are so nicely adjusted that 
the difference between receipts and expenditures becomes 
but a minute fraction in comparison with the gro^ sum 
involved. 

The closing sentences of the Postmaster General's re- 
port for 1859 contained so much soimd sense, that we 
cannot refrain from quoting them : 

The postoffice department, in its ceaseless labors, per- 
vades every channel of commerce arid every theater of 
human enterprise, and while visiting, as it does kindly, 
every fireside, mingles with the throbbings of alnrost 
every heart in the land'. In the amplitude of its benefi- 
cence it ministers to all climes and creeds and pursuits 
the same eager readiness and with equal fullness of 
fidelity. It is the delicate ear-trump through which alike 
nations and families and isolated individuals whisper 
their joys and sorrows, their convictions and their sym- 
pathies, to all who listen for their coming. Naturally 
enough such an institution has ever been and still is a 
cherished favorite with the American people. The 
country has constantly manifested the most intense solici- 
tude for the preservation of its puritiy and the prosperity 
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of its administration, and it cannot now be disguised 
that the guilty abuse of its ministrations and the reckless 
waste of its hard-earned revenues, connected with the 
humiliations to which it has in consequence been exposed, 
have deeply and sadly impressed the public mind." 

In the year i860 an experiment was made for three 
months with a night mail between New York and Boston. 
This was one of the earliest attempts to unite several dis- 
tinct companies, dieriving their charters from as many 
different States, into one continuous line. The time be- 
tween these two cities was thus reduced to nine hours^ 
and a connection was made in New York with the mom- 
ing mail from the South, which was expedited thirteen 
hours. Letters and passengers leaving Washington in 
the morning arrived in Boston in less than twenty-three 
hours. The following year the experiment is reported as 
having proved so satisfactory and successful that ar- 
rangements were made for its permanent continuance. 
And in the same connection the fact is noted that a night 
mail from New York to Was'hington had been added, 
making "the third daily direct and unbroken' line of 
travel for mails and passengers from' city to city, and at 
hours causing the least lossf of business time." 

At this poinitl there is a great falling off in all methods 
of mail transportation for several years, owing to the dis- 
continuance of service in many of the Southern States 
during the civil war. This is the only period from the 
beginning when there has been any falling off in' the 
great annual increase in railway mail transportation. 

We are now nearing the point in the history of the Rail- 
way Mail Service when a revolution is to take place in 
the method of hanciling mail. 

As late as 1862 we find the committee on roads and 
canals making a report to the House of Representatives 
on- the railroad facilities between New York and' Wash- 
ington, in which they say, appealing to the personal ex- 
perience of members who have been obliged to travel be- 
tween these cities, that "a more disagreeable, annoying, 
and unsatisfactory line of railroad, for the length and 
importance of it, is not to be found in the United States. 
From twelve to fourteen hours of time are commonly con- 
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sumed, when from seven to nine ought to be sufficient 
Three changes of cars are inflicted on the great majority 
of passengers, where not one should' be tolerated. A 
failure of trains to connect is frequently occurring, where- 
as no such break should be possible. On roads of inferior 
importance such facts might be regarded as only of local 
and individual concern; but existing on the most traveled 
and most vital thoroughfare in the Union, they assume 
the proportions' of a national wrong." 

This extract is made to show the disadvantages un<ier 
which the Railway Mail Service labored, and the difficul- 
ties to be contended with ; for manifestly the mail service 
could not be superior to the ordinary facilities of travel. 
The most that could be hoped' was that ''the celerity of 
the mail should be equal to the most rapid transition of 
the traveler,'' as one of the old-er annual reports quaintly 
expressed it. 

In one sense the history of the Railway Mail Service 
covers the period from' the day the first pouch was carried 
by rail, but for the first thirty years it is a history of 
transportation merely, how much mail was carried, how 
far, and how fast, or how slow. The true Ttailway Mail 
Service is much more recent. We can form some con- 
ception of what the service was in 1864 from the report 
made by G. W. Gaylor, a special agent of the department. 
This document gives the first intimation of limited trains. 
In it the superintenident of the New Jersey Railroad Comr- 
pany is represented as inclined to think favorably of the 
plan of a special train to convey the mails and four pas- 
senger cars, passage tickets for each train to be limited 
in number to two hundred, no other cars to be attached 
tinder any circumstances at any point on the line. 

As a side light on the state of the service at this time 
we might cite the correspondence between the department 
and one of the leading railways on the line between Niew 
York and Washington. The company is remonstrated 
with in this correspondence because of the reports from 
the route agents that nearly every night dead bodies are 
placed in the mail crates between- Philadalphia and New 
York, and mails packed around the cofiins. The superin- 
tendent of the road, in consequence of this complaint, 
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:issu€d an order forbidding such a manifest breach of good 
order. 

With the close of the year 1865 we see the beginning of 
the end of freight methods and stage-coach ideas in deal- 
ing with the mail, and, a great advance is now taken in 
the inauguration of a new system of distribution- of the 
mails while in transit. One wonders why this important 
step forward) was not earlier taken. It is not because it had 
not been earlier suggested, since the postmaster general in 
his report for 1859, refers to such a systemf when compar- 
ing the rates paid for mail transportation by rail in the 
United States and in Canada, and explains that in Canada, 
for the lower rate per mile, a separate car is furnished by 
the companies, ''which is fitted up as a traveling postoffice, 
and serves for sorting and distributing the mails by the 
way J" 

And even further back, in the report for 1840, there 
is a paragraph on "railway postoffices," as they existed 
in England. Special agents of the postoffice department 
had investigated the English system, and, strangely 
^enough, reported against it, thereby retarding for a de- 
cade the adoption- of the greatest reform in the whole 
history of postal affair, except the introduction of rail- 
roads. 

The railway postoffice, "traveling pos'toffice," as styled 
in England, or "Le Bureau Ambulant," as styled in 
France, seems to have been first brought officially to the 
attention of the department in 1848, by Hon. Selah R. 
Hobbie, First Assistant Postmaster General, then in 
charge of the contract office. 

In 1847 he was sent to Europe by the Postmaster 
General (Hon. Cave Johnson), to inquire into and report 
on the postal systems of England and France. 

After his return he made an interesting report on the 
objects of his mission, and the same was oomnnunicated* 
by the postmaster general to the House of Representa- 
tives, December 22, 1848, in compliance with a resolution 
calling for it. 

In his report Mr. Hobbie described somewhat briefly 
the functions of the traveling postoffice in England. He 
was evidently not favorably, impressed with its adapta- 
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bility to the postal service of this country at that time;: 
and that fact probably accounts for his not having dwelt 
more at length upon tliat topic. 

While he admitted it gave dispatch to the mails, he- 
considered it too expensive for this department, adding, 
as a further objection, that ''our cars do not run with 
sufficient steadiness for so much clerkly work" 
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CHAPTER X. , , 
Distributing Posto]PFice. 

The term "railway postoffice" is applied to a car iill 
which mail Is distribute<i, assorted, and' placed in bags 
for the proper offices. This distribution takes place en 
route, arid this system, introduced in the decade of the 
sixties, took the place of the old systen by which the? 
mail was simply placed' in the mail cars and carried from 
the point of receipt to some distributing office. Mail 
from the East destined for Ohio towns, for example, must 
stop over at Pittsburg and be assorted', while passengers 
destineil for the sarnie points went on to their destination. 
Thus it came about that passengers often arrived' ait their 
journey's end two or three days in advance of mail matter 
starting at the same time. So great was the revolution 
caused by this new agency, andT so far-reaching its effects 
upon the business of the department, that we shall in 
another chapter go at some length into the question of its 
origin. 

To understand fully the great advantages of the present 
methods of handling mail fts compared with former 
methods, it will be necessary to glance at the abuses con- 
nected with what were known as distributing postoffices. 

Distributing postoffices' were instituted by act of Con- 
gress in the year 1810, and' ratified by general regu:lation 
in the same year. 

Thirty-five citieis and towns were designated as distribu- 
ting offices, and minute instructions are g^ven as to the 
making up of the mail (and' curiously each bundle of 
letters was called a mail). In 1857 the number of dis- 
tributing postoffices had' increased to fifty, and! in the 
intervening years ithere had fastened) upon the postal 
service very grave abuses. It came to pass that many 
letters intended for distributing postoffices found their 
way, through carelessness, into packages intended' for de- 
livery in the cities designated as "distributing offices.'* 
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Now, tlhe first work of the clerks at the distributing post- 
office was to separate the mail for local delivery from the 
distribution packages (marked "Dis." or "D. P. O/'), 
the latter being forwarded by the first connection. It 
often happened! that after forwarding these "D. P. O." 
mails there would yet be found in the local mail many 
letters which should have been forwarded with the dis- 
tribution mail. This led to frequent delays and annoy- 
ances, which are rendered impossible under present 
methods. It will g-lso be apparent that the way was open 
for a more serious injury to the postal service by the com- 
missioners allowed upon the amount of distribution at 
each distributing postoffice. It was to the interest of the 
postmasters to swell the amount of mails handled in these 
distributing offices, and by coldusion they were able to 
make unnecessary commissions, and' thus to diminish the 
revenue. For example, a letter mailed from Philadelphia 
to the western part of Pennsylvania, instead of being 
mailed direct, as the regulations required, would be sent 
to Baltimore, to be there distributed and subjected to a 
commission tax, then- mailed back to Pennsylvania. 
Letters are on file rebuking postmasters for 'such errors, 
and calling their attention to the necessity of saving the 
expense incident to distribution mailing. The postmaster 
general, from time to time, called attention to these abuses. 

It appears that Mr. Henry A. Burr, formerly the topo- 
grapher of the department, was one of the first to advocate 
the necessity of abolishing the local distributing postoffices 
and substituting therefor the traveling postoffice system. 

In' the appendix to the anmual report for 1850 the 
First Assistant Postmaster General points out the need of 
an important reform. 

Again, the postmaster general in his annual report for 
1854, says that the proper distribution of mail matter in 
a country so vast as ours, with so many mail routes and 
so many postoffices, is a subject attended with great diffi- 
culty, and to which attention has been frequently directed. 
He states that some letters, instead of having one or at 
most two distributions, have been- 'distributed) four or five 
times before their arrival at the destined' point, in conse- 
quence of which the distribution! and dieliyery commissioiB 
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have almost consumed the postage. But the worst evil 
connected with these frequent distributioms consists of 
the great delays which are occasioned, and have been) the 
subject of just complaint. 

The postmaster general says: 

"Every distributionj causes delay, and this must nieces- 
sarily take place, under our present 'system, once or twice, 
which is one great cause of the complaint that letters do 
not reach their destination as soon as passengers. When 
the letter is from one distributing office to another the 
mailing is direct, and if sent on its proper course there is 
no good reason for any delay. The mailing, indeed, 
should be dicect from every postloffice in the United States 
to another ; but this, under our present system, I view as 
impracticable." 

In 1857 and 1859 we find attempts to correct these 
abuses and miake the scheme of distribution then- in effect 
as efficient as possible. As late as 1857 the regulations 
say that "all letters and packets are to be distributed and 
remailed before the departure of the next mail, if prac- 
ticabler 

In 1859 postmasters at way offices on railroads are in- 
structed to have the mailis ready when the cars arrive, 
since they are "supplied by the exchanging of pouches 
as the cars pass, without waiting for time to change: the 
mails." In other words, railway miethods were found 
from the first to be utterly incompatible with stage coach 
customs. 

In the early part of the year of 1859 the subject of the 
distribution of letters was takeni intb full consideratiom, 
and the discontinuance of a number of distributing offices 
determined upon. Thi'5 is an important stage in the de- 
velopment of the rail'way mail system. It b^an to be 
seen that the old methods were both slow and expensive. 
An order was issued on the 30th of April, 1859, discon"- 
tinuing thirteen of the fifty offices which were at that time 
in existence. 

The discontinijance of distributing' offices was coin- 
cident with the estaiblishment of railway postofficels. In- 
stead of sending mail to be delayed from ten to twentjr- 
four hours at points on the way, the practice of direct 
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mailing was substituted, and the abuses which had crept 
into the service through the distributing postoffices were 
in part corrected. The high commissions which were al- 
lowed formerly were cut off. The order of April 30, 
1859, therefore, marks an epoch in the history of the 
postal service of the cotmtry in that it was an important 
economical measure, not only removing a heavy burden 
from the revenues of the department, but greatly accelera- 
ting the mails, preparing the way for the improvements 
introduced by the changed conditions of transportation. 
From that day to the present time the most radical re- 
forms have taken place, and the most improved method's in 
handling the mails have been devised, no means being un- 
tried whereby the receiving, distribution, and discharging 
of the mails might be accelerated. Without doubt the 
distributing postoffices were a necessary el»ement in the 
postal system of the country at a certain stage of otu* 
history. When th<e population was spreading into new 
districts, making it impossible to follow the names of the 
new offices, it was convenient to make certain well-known 
offices the central' d^epots for all mails intended for a large 
district of country. No great injury to the service re- 
sulted, in days when all the machinery of the postoffice 
department moved slowly, in delaying a mail twenty-four 
hours that it might be assorted and remailed to other dis- 
tributing offices more or less distant, or to its destination, 
as the case might be. 

But the same industry which gave rise to the distribu- 
ting postoffices in days when the mails were carried in 
stage coaches, sulkies, on horseback, or even by ruder 
methods, demanded' the discx^ntinuance of these central 
offices when new methods of locomotion came into general 
use. Instead of being a help the distributing postoffice 
became a hindrance, arid in proportion as railways became 
carriers of the mails it was impossible for the old process 
of distribution to be maintained. There was an absurdity 
on the face of it in using such a dilatory and primitive 
method as the distributing offices, after having transported 
the mails at high speed. This was but illustrating in 
postal matters the folly of the hare in the fable, which 
running rapidly for some distance, slept leisurely by thie 
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way, to awake after a time and) find itself outstripped by 
the tortoise. 

The correspondenioe of the country, freighted with 
commercial, social, and political intelligence, carried by 
rapidly moving trains, must be relieved from the frequent 
and unwarrantable delays caused by these distributing 
offices. 

The complaintis of the public and' the urgent recom- 
mendations of men who thought they had discovered a 
better way, led the postmaster general in his report for 
1859 to say: 

"The expense attending the distribution of letters, even 
when honestly perform<ed, and the legitimate and proper 
commission only charged, abstracts no inconsiderable 
sum from the postal revenues, and this is much swollen 
by the second and third process of the kind to which they 
are exposed, often by necessity, sometimes by accident 
and ignorance, and more frequently, it is feared, by de- 
'sign. 

"But, as already intim'atJed, this is not the only, or by 
any means the most serious evil' which is sought to be 
remedied. The primary object of the whole mail system 
is to insure speed (with certainty and safety) in the tran- 
sit of correspondence ; and to effect this great end no un- 
necessary obstacle should be permitted to exist. Whether 
it is possible to dispense with the distributing system al- 
together is a problem yet to be solved; it exists ini no 
other country, and would be unnecessary in this but for 
our great extent of territory and immense number of 
offices. It is evident that the list of offices of distribution 
should be reduced as much as possible from year to year, 
and that they should be established or continued only in 
populous cities and towns, where travel concentrates, and 
where mails and passengers have a temporary rest." 

General Superintendent Vail, in a letter to Hon. Han^ 
nibal Hamlin, July 2y, 1876, explaining the reasons fot 
the discontinuance of the fast mail, said : 

"So far as distribution is concerned; that must be made 
at some place, and it is economy to do iti on the cars. If 
done at a postoffice it must be made in a limited time, as 
the mails are mostly deposited at the latest possible mo- 
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ment before closing time or the departure of the trains. 
To distribute these mails in the postoffice, force enough 
must be on hand to do this as quickly as possible. If this 
work is performed on- the cars the clerks have all the time 
the mails are in transit to do it, and can thus distribute 
the work over their whole working hours. This work of 
distribution, if done at postoffices, is going on in a great 
number of them, while one railway postoffice car passes 
along and makes the distribution for all offices." 

From' all that has been given concerning this distribu- 
ting postoffice system it will be seen that it was a stage- 
coach method' carried' over and continued in railroad 'days, 
and that it was certain to be discontinued with the general 
introduction of railways. The regulations* doing away 
with commissions, making fixed salaries instead, making 
the prepayment of postage compulsory, abolishing the 
old post-bills, clumsy circulars, elaborate and unnecessary 
book entries, transcripts, and settlements which were al- 
ways unsettled, were all steps by which the department 
passed from the old to the new. Under the old system 
there would not now be clerks enough to inspect and audit 
the accounts, nor room enough in the department to hold 
the returns for a single year. The new method is self- 
recording, self-checking, doing away with even a report of 
moneys collected on partly-paid letters, by means of the 
"postage- due" stamp. The Railway Mail Service has 
therefore done more than simply convey the mails rapidly. 
It has infused its quickened life into every other branch 
of the postal service. Where onte there was opportunity 
for, and often a premium upon, fraud (as in the 'distri- 
buting postoffice system) , now such rapidity in transmis- 
sion and celerity in handling the mails is every where to 
be found as in the very nature of the case prevent both 
'delay and' depredation. 
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CHAPTER XL 
Honor to Whom Honor is Due. 

In the light of all that the Railway Mail Service has 
grown to be in recent years it becomes an interesting 
question as to where the credit belongs for originating 
this service. Several claimants for the honor have arisen. 
We may say in) general that from reports made to the 
postoffice department, antiecedent to i860, by Mr. Plitt 
and Mr. Hobbie, the whole matter of traveling postoffices 
was no new thing in 1864 when Mr. Armistrong made his 
first suggestions, nor even in 1862 when^ Mr. William A. 
Davis was distributing the overland mail in transit. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Davis was the first 
to distribute through mails in the United States, and the 
first to have cars prepared for that purpose, as was done 
by the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad for the trans- 
portation- of the overland mails. These mails accumu- 
lated in Saint Joseph, where they were distribute4 im the 
postoffice of that city; were often late by reason of the 
bad condition of the rairoad, missing the regular con-- 
nection with t<he stages departing from Saint Joseph 
West. 

The facts in the case after a full review of all the evi- 
dence seem to be about as follows : The overland mails 
began to be carried over the Hannibal and Saint Joseph 
Railroad via Saint Joseph, Mo., July, 1861. On the 23rd 
of May, 1862, the postmaster at Saint) Joseph, Mo., J. L. 
Bittinger, communicated his views to the postmaster 
general, as to some improved methods of dealing with; the 
overland mails. This letter cannot be found, but the 
an'swer to it is among the files of the second! assistant 
postmaster general, thanking Mr. Bittinger for the sug- 
gestions he has made. This answer is dated Washington, 
May 31, 1862, and from< it we may infer that the letter 
from Mr. Bittinger included the suggestions of William 
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A. Davis, as tx) a more expeditious method of distributing^ 
and dispatching the overland mails. Mr. Davis is no 
longer living, but Mr. Bittinger, the postmaster who wrote 
the letter, is living, and in later correspondence with the 
department disavows all claim to originaHty for these 
suggestions, giving the full credit for any value they may 
have had to Mr. Divis, then- assistant postmaster at Saint 
Joseph. 

In a letter dated Saint Joseph, Mo., August 5, 1862, 
also on file in the department, Mr. Davis writes to Mr. 
McLellan, second assistant postmaster general, saying 
that) he has succeeded' in getting cars temporarily prepar- 
ed, in which the work can be done until the new cars are 
ready. He says further, that the distribution- was com- 
menced on the Monday previous, and that after a week's 
experiment he can confidently report that when; the ac- 
commodations are furnished- that are promised by the 
superintendent of the road, the distribution can be done 
entirely to the satisfaction of the department. 

From all the correspondence in the case it seems to be 
certain that the first practical experiment in this coimtry, 
of which there is any record in the department, was made 
in 1862, under the superintendence of Mr. Davis, and the 
truth of history requires that these facts be set forth, 
since the Railway Mail Service has grown to such propor- 
tions as to become one of the most important branches of 
the postal system. 

A thorough search of the records reveals nothing bear- 
ing upon the distribution of through mails earlier than 
the letter of the postmaster at Saint Joseph, which pre- 
sumably contained the suggestions of Mr. Davis, and led 
to the experiment in connection with overland mails. 

As showing that there was a disposition on the part of 
'fche special agents and other officers of the department to 
defer to Mr. Davis, as the original mover in the matter 
of distribution, we find that spyecial agent Waller, to whom 
the whole matter in connection with the overland mails 
was referred' by the postmaster general, writes to the 
postmaster, at Saint Joseph, for information in regard to 
some of the details of the work, saying in his letter: 
"Please see Mr. Davis and ask his opinion with regard to 
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.some of the details of the work, saying in his letter: 
"Please see Mr. Davis and ask his opinion in regard to 
this." And again under date of February 23, 1864, 
special agent WaHer writes to Mr. Davis himself, saying 
that the Atlantic and Great Western Railway connecting 
with the New York and Erie at Salamanca is completed 
as far as' Akron, Ohio, and) they think they can carry the 
western mail from' New York to Saint Louis quicker than 
any otlier road, adding: 

"They are now preparing to build their mail cars, and 
as the postmaster general feels disposed to extend, as far 
as practiicable, the system of distribution inaugurated 
upon the Hannibal and' Saint Joseph Railroad by you, it 
is desirable that the cars tobe constructed for the road 
above named should be properly arranged for distribu- 
tion. And as the first experiment in constructing such 
^cars was made upon your road, we are desirous of having 
the drawing and description of the car you now use, with 
any suggestions for improvem'cnt that may strike you as 
advisable." 

At this date Mr. Davis had been advanced to the grade 
of special agent at Saint Joseph, the same grade in the 
department occupied by the men who, later in the same 
year, became more conspicuously identified with the in- 
auguration of the railway postoffice. 

It has not been deemed necessary to notice the claim 
that has been put forth in one quarter that the railway 
mail system originated in February, 1862, within the lines 
of the Army of the Tennessee. 

No such claim would be made by any one who fully 
understood just what the Railway Mail Service is, and 
what relation it bears to the distribution service that pre- 
ceded it. For yediTs previous to i860 there had been: 
some distribution of mail on railways. But the handling 
of through mail on the cars without turning it into dis- 
tributing offices began, as has been shown, in a small way 
with respect to the overland moils only, under the super- 
intendence of William A. Davis, in July, 1862. It was 
urged upon the department and elaborated into a more 
general scheme by Mr. Armstrong in 1864; it was con- 
ducted as at first a doubtful, and afterwards a successful. 
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experiment under the double superintendence of Mr^ 
Armstrong and Mr. Park from 1865 to 1896. It widened 
into greater usefulness under Mr. Armstrong from 
1869 to 1871 ; it made many new and valuable 
improvements under Mr. Bangs from 1871 to 
1876; it was further enlarged under Mr. Vail from* 1876 
to 1878, and had its most phenomenal development, its 
true organization, its new nomenclature, its fast mails and 
various other features which have served to popularize it 
under the longer admijiistration of Mr. Thompson, the 
late general superintendent, from 1878 to 1885. 

Owing to the controversy which has arisen over the 
question of to whom the credit belongs for the present 
system of traveling postoffices, which the postoffice de- 
partment has d^one its best to settle, we give below a few 
letters from those intimately acquainted' with the facts,, 
which tend to establish the claim' of Mr. William A. 
Davis, assistant postmaster at Saint Joseph, Mo., in the 
early sixties. The following lettier shows the origin of 
the railway mail service. 

TH^ BIRTH 01^ A GIANT. 

Postoffice, Saint Joseph, Mo,, Augtist 5, 1862. 
'Sir : I have the honor to report that in obedience to^ 
verbal orders received through Mr. Waller, special agent 
of the department, one of the clerks and myself left here- 
on Saturday, 26th, so as to be in Quincy on Monday 28th 
ultimo, to commence the distribution of the overland mail 
on the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad. Finding- 
that the mail cars had not been arranged according to^ 
promise made to Mr. Waller, instead of going to Quincy 
I proceeded to Hannibal and succeeded in getting cars 
temporarily fixed in which (though with some inconveni- 
ence) I think the work can be done until the new cars are 
ready. The distribution was commenced' on Monday at 
Palmyra, and I assisted the clerk going up as far as 
Clarence, at which place I turned back with the clerk who 
had come down to go up on Tuesday ; assisted up to the 
same point on Tuesday; turned' back and distributed' the 
mail going up on Wednesday myself. We have now got 
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through with a week's service, and can confidently report 
that when the accommodations are finished that are 
promised- by Mr. Hayward, superintendent of the road, 
the distribution can be done entirely to your satisfaction. 
The excuse given by the officer at Hannibal for not hav- 
ing the cars ready, was that they had been daily expecting^ 
both Mr. Hayward and Mr. Nettletom, neither of whom 
had arrived when I got there on Saturday. Mr. Hayward 
got home on Wednesday last and I sa^Y him on' Friday ; 
he promised to have three cars got up, specially for the 
mail service.and hiave them run through to West Quincy ; 
this will be all that is necessary to secure the entire suc- 
cess of the distribution on the road, promising that we 
have comipetent men to do the work. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM A. DAVIS. 
Hon. G. W. McLei.i.an, 

Assistant Postmaster General. 

Omaha, Nebr., May 27, 1884. 

Dear Sir : I have your favor of the loth instant con- 
cerning claim of heirs of the late William A. Davis that 
he originated the idea of the late railway mail service, and 
will say in reply that the claim in unquestionably a just 
one. * i' 

At the time of the establishment of the overland' mail 
service the coaches kft Saint Joseph, Mo., in the morning, 
about three hours after the arrival of the mail' train over 
the Hannibal and! Saint Joseph Railroad, Saint Joseph 
being the distributing postoffice at which the overland 
mail was made up. The time between the arrival of the 
mail from the East and the departure of the coaches for 
the West was found too short, and Mr. Davis, who was at 
that time chief clerk of the mailing department in the 
Saint Joseph office, suggested* sending clerks from our 
office to Quincy, 111., to meet the mail and with authority 
to open the brass^lock sacks and tihe Saint Joseph delivery 
pdstoffice packages, taking therefrom all California letters 
or letters going by overland stage route. These letters 
were made up precisely as they would have been at our 
office and the records were a part of the records of the 
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office. The stiperintenflent of the Hannibal and Saint 
Joseph Railroad had a car prepared under Mr. Davis's 
directions, and Mr, Davis, Mr. Thomas Clark, superin- 
tendent of mails at New York postoffice and myself went 
to Quincy with two clerks from the Saint Joseph office, 
and rode from Palmyra, Mo., to Saint Joseph Mo., in the 
first railway postal car that was ever built, so far as I 
know. The service was so efficient arid showed such ad- 
vantages over the old method of distributing mails that 
it \v2is at once adopted by the department, and the service 
became general. 

I have stated, as nearly as I can remember, the circum- 
'stances connected with this matter as affecting Mr. Davis, 
but it would be unjus* to cease without saying that the 
success of the experiment was made easy by the quick 
perception of its advantages and the prompt and energetic 
action of Hon. J. L. Bittinger, who was postmaster at 
Saint Joseph at the time, and to whom all credit is due for 
whatever action I took in establishing the service, as his 
representative. I sincerely hope you will be successful in 
your efforts to secure proper recognition of Mr. Davis' 
claims. 

Yours, very truly, 

GUY C. BARTON. 

Vinton Pike, Esq., 

Saint Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo., June 25, 1884. 

Dear Sir : I have read the letter of Hon. Guy C. Bar- 
ton, who was chief clerk in the Saint Joseph postoffice dur- 
ing the greater portion of my term from May, 1861, to 
May, 1865. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Barton sets forth the facts con- 
cerning the inauguration of the railway mail service. I 
am as well satisfied that Mr. W. A. Davis, who was my 
predecessor in the office, was the originator of it as I am 
that I am living. Mr. Davis haci been in the service of 
the department for, I think, over forty years. He knew 
every detail of the service, and had handled the overland 
mail from the start. The exigencies of the war rendered 
the operating of the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad 
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exceedingly difficult, and almost every train would be be- 
hind time. As the overland coaches were expected to leave 
on their journey across the plains promptly, of necessity 
they frequently had' to go without a great portion of the 
Eastern mail. 

Mr. Davis conceived the idea of distributing the mail 
on the cars, and laid the plans before me. I was satisfied! 
they were goo<l, and urged him to go ahead and request 
authority from the department to experiment. He was 
soon granted the necessary authority, and with clerks de- 
tailed from the Saint Josepli office under his personal 
supervision, the railway mail service betweeni Quincy and 
Saint Joseph was soon in successful operation'. The de- 
partment at once perceived the great advantages of the 
sy^em, adopted it, and rapidly put it into operation over 
the whole country. 

How credit ever came to be given to any other person 
than Mr. Davis for originating this service I never could 
conceive. I suggest that possibly his correspondence on 
the subject with the department may yet be preserved at 
Washington, which would settle the matter definitely. 

If Hon. Mr. Zevdjr, then third assistant Postma'^er 
General, is yet living, he could settle it at once. 

I sincerely hope you may succeed in securing the 
recognition from the department yoU' desire, and that 
credit for originating the railway mail service may ati last 
be given to Mr. Davis, to whom it rightfully belongs. 
Very truly, yours, 

J. t. BITTINGER. 

W. H. Gordon, Esq., 

Saint Joseph, Ma. 

IVashington, 'D. C, August 9, 1884. 
At. the suggestion of the Seamd Assistant Postmaster- 
General I have read the statement prepared by Mr. John- 
son relating to the history of the United States railway 
postoffice. Many of the facts given agree with my own 
knowledge and recollection, and I think the whole state- 
ment is substantially correct. In one particular only 
would I make a change ; that is for the purpose of credit- 
ing W. A. Davis, of Saint Joseph, Mo., with first sug- 
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gesting to the Postoffioe department the distribution of 
the California overland mails on the Hanmbal and Saint 
Joseph ailroad. This fact seems to be established by Mr. 
Bittinger's testinrony — then postmaster at Saint Josfeph — 
whose letter on* the subject is in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

A. N. ZEVELY, 
Late Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

It is due to the clear foresight of Mr. Zevely that the 
plans of Mr. Davis and other soxbordinates were per- 
mitted to bear fruit. During the remainder of his t?erm 
he rendered great service by his able and energetic 
efforts to put the new system in operation throughout 
the country. It is doubtful if nmny men, either in war 
or peace, have contributed more to the material advance- 
ment of their country than- the little group, whose names 
are almost forgotten, who brought about thi^ great re- 
form. It is not to the year 1834, with the beginning of 
railroads, that we look for the origin of modem mail 
facilities, but to the time thirty years later with the in- 
troduction of the railway postoffice, a great civic triumph 
in the midst of a great civil war. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
The Rah. way Maii. Service a^ter i860. 

The beginning of the system' of distributing mail in 
<cars while en route was the turning point in the history 
of the postoffice itself. The service had fallen into public 
^contempt; pas'senger traffic was far swifter than the 
emails; the revenues had so fallen in comparison to the 
expenditures that in the year i860 the deficit was eighty- 
seven per cent of the receipts. That is, the expenses of the 
postoffice service were almost dk>uble its income. This 
was the state of affairs which the railway postoffice found 
when it came to the rescue of this most useful and' popular 
branch of the government. Its history from this time 
until the present is simply a story of its triumph, and.: its 
most amazing feature is the figures. In i860 the receipts 
of the entire postal service of the United States was only 
a little over $8,000,000; in the year ending June, 30, 
1902, the receipts was $121,000,000, the increase for the 
year being $2,000,000 greater than the whole revenue 
for i860. The income from the postal business of a 
single city, New York, for the last year, exceeded $10,- 
<xx),ooo. But whatever we say boastingly of such a great 
and growing service i^ destined to become a jest to those 
who come after us. Our achievements are only great 
when looking backward, amid must some day look inr 
significant when; the vast growth and expansion now 
surely impending has been accomplished. For example, 
a document published' in 1884 by the postoffice depart- 
ment, proudly compares the busines's of the department 
that year with that of the year 1880, as follows: 

"During the year ending June 30, 1880, the whole nium^ 
l)er of pieces of mall handled was 2,658,483,220; for the 
year ending June 30, 1884, the whole number of pieces 
handled was 4,519^1,900.'' 
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This undoubtedly shows a gratifying increase, but even 
the latter figures are little more than half th'e amount for 
the year ending June 30, 1901, viz: 7,424,390,329, and 
probably not more than half the amount for 1902, the 
statement of which is not yet published. 

The year 1 866 opens with an aggregate railroad trans- 
portation of 24,000,000 mile's, at a cost of 1 1 J4 cents per 
mile. The number of route agents and baggage-masters 
in the service was 497, the number of postal railroad 
clerks sixty-four. 

The railway postoffice system is in its infancy, and ar- 
rangements are in progress for its more general introduc- 
tion. The postmaster general expreisses the hope ini his 
annual report that the system of accelerating the trans- 
mission of correspondence and lessening the number of 
distributing offices will be a permanent advantage to the 
postal interests of the country. 

It would seem that as the first experiments of carrying 
the mail on the railroad were such as to call forth in- 
timations that the mails would be withdrawn and put 
back upon the stages, so the first experiments in through 
distribution were not such as to commend them to uni- 
versal favor. Even some of those concerned in the work 
seemed to doubt its utility. The third assistant poist- 
master general, who had especial charge of this experi- 
ment, had to make an elaborate argimient to convince 
some of the men engaged in inaugurating it that it was of 
general utility and feasible. 

It is in this year that the postmaster general, in his an- 
nual report, grows eloquent over the benefits of railway 
mail transportation, claiming that the change in modes 
of conveyances from carrier pigeons and special mes- 
sengers and post riders, with billets and small packages 
and a few letters, to railroads and steamboats, carryings 
every day hundreds of tons of letters and newspapers and 
books all through the length and breadth of the land, is 
an extraordinary commentary upon the increasing wealth 
and prosperity of the Union and the energy and intel- 
ligence of the people. 

In 1871 an important improvement was introduced by 
General Superintendent Bangs in the separation of mails 
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by States. This improvement consisted in 'dispatching 
the mail for each State to the: most distant railway post- 
office that could disi>ose of it. Capt. M. J. McGrath, as- 
sistant superintend'ent of Railway Mail Service and now 
superintendent of mails in Chicago, was assigned 
to this work, and ini 1872 the general superintendent in- 
structed Mr. McGrath to proceed to New York and devise 
some plan to relieve the New York postoffice from a great 
accumulation of paper mails on certain days of each 
week. By means of interviews anid explanations the New 
York publishers were induced to coHDperate with the de- 
partment in the introduction of this new method' of separa- 
tion by States. The wisdom- of the new plan was soon 
demonstrated, and the block in the mail's in the New York 
City office was completely broken up. At present one-half 
of the newspaper mail received at the New York office for 
distribution passes throu'gh it intact to the railway post- 
office cars. 

Among the curiosities of the early correspondence 
•might be cited the following: Mr. Park, 'superintendent 
of the railway mail service, addresses a letter to the super- 
intendent of the Erie Railroad dated "Inspection division, 
November 5, 1867," inclosing a complaint from the head 
clerks on the day line of postal cars, as follows : 

"We have a complaint to make in regard to the way 
the express companies load the expreiss end of the car. 
They load them so heavy that being all on one end and 
the mail end light, the cars are positively unsafe to ride 
in, and one of the conductors told a railway postal clerk 
a few days since that he would not ride in a car toaded as 
that one was (the one in the train) for $50 per mile.'* 

It will be borne in mdnd that what is known distinctive- 
ly as the railway postoffice system began with the distri- 
bution of through mails, connecting various lines that 
were hitherto disjointed, and authorizing a new class of 
clerks to perform a new class of duties. Hitherto route 
agents had only opened the iron^ lock bag's containing 
local mail for way distribution. The brass lock mails, or 
through mails, were never distributed until authority was 
g-iven, in 1862, for distribution of the overland mail on 
the Hannibal and Saint Joseph Railroad. 
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Some little controversy at one time existed as to the 
justice of the present methods of obtaining the average 
xlaily weight to be taken as a basis for determining the 
•annual pay, but a little examination made it clear that 
410 other way of proceeding could be so just as that now 
in vogue. 

The present rule is, on those roads carrying the mails 
six times a week, to weigh the mails in thirty consecutive 
days on which the mails are carried, which would cover 
a period of thirty-five days; dividing the aggregate thirty 
weighings by thirty will give the daily average. On those 
roads carrying the mails seven times per week the weigh- 
ing is done for thirty-five consecutive days (including 
Sundays) and the aggregate divided by thirty for a basis 
of pay. 

It is evident that the period during which the weighing 
is continued covers, in both cases, all the mails carried' for 
thirty-five days. If, in the second case, we shouldi take 
our basis from an average obtained by dividing the aggre- 
gate weight by thirty-five we should commit the ab- 
surdity of putting a premium upon inefficiency, for evi- 
dently if the Sunday train were cut off we should virtu- 
ally have the same mails less frequently carried, and there- 
fore with a higher daily average, and therefore a higher 
pay basis than in the case where the seventh train was 
run and the greater accommodation rendered). 

The present method' gives mo additional pay for the 
additional seventh train, but the other method would 
cause a reduction on account of better service, and prac- 
tically would operate as a fine on all those roads carrying 
the mails daily, including Sunday. 

THE RAII.WAY MAII. AND CIVII. SERVICE. 

Up to this time the organization of Railway Mail Ser- 
vice was a matter of departmental regulation ; but by an 
act of Congress of June 17, 1878, one agent was author- 
ized to stiperintend' postal railway service, and nine as- 
sistant superintendents of Railway Mail Service were au- 
thorized, who might be detailed to act as superintendents 
of divisions ; and in an act of Congress in the following 
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year, this agent, before authorized to superintenid; the 
service, is designatied as the "Superintendent of Railway 
Mail Service/' 

This may be taken as the en^i of the experinifenital period! 
in tb« history of this service, and we enter now on a 
period of developmenit. 

The complete reorganization of the railway mail service 
was effected by the passage of an act at the first session 
of the forty-seventh Congress. The postmaster genieral 
had recommended such reorganization, and' it had been 
strenuously urged in each annual' report of the general 
superintendent for several successive years. Under this 
act of Congress, which was approved- July 31, 1882, ao 
order was issued by the postmaster general to carry the 
same into effect. 

All former designation® of employees of the railway 
mail service were declared obsolete, andi but one term was 
thereafter to be used', viz, "railway pdstal clerk." 

For the sake of further uniformity in the njomen- 
clature of the service, all lines were to be called "railway 
postoffices." The postal* clerks were subdivided into five 
classes, with salaries proportionally allotted up to $1,400, 
the clerk of the highest class in any crew to be defsig^ated 
the "clerk in charge.'* 

At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, 
there were 752 railway postoffice clerks ini the service, 
who were classified as follows; 283 head clerks, 379 
clerks, and 90 assistant clerks. During the year 1873- 
'74 there were added to the service 98 clerks, making the 
entire force to consist of 850 clerks at the time of the re- 
organization. 

As early in the history of the railway mail service as 
1868 the principle was clearly announced* that positions 
in the service were entirely apart from' political appoint- 
ments, and the idea of a sudden change in the whole 
service, or an individual removal, for political reasons, 
was as foreign to the service as it moist be destructive to 
its efficiency. One of the best sentences to be found in 
these earliest letter-books is in the announcement of this 
principle by Mr. Parks, in the following lang^uage: 
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"The postal clerks have come to be looked upon? in a 
very diflferent light than mere political appointments, and 
so long as they perform their duty faithfully to the public 
and abstain from making themselves obnoxious politically 
their positions will be secured to them." 

April 7, 1 88 1, that the order of the postmaster general 
was issued to take effect on the ist of May, following, 
completely reorganizing the railway mail service. The 
effect of the reorganization was most salutary, though the 
first result of it seemed harsh to those clerks whose sal- 
aries were reduced or whose retirement became necessary. 

The proposition that reward should follow merit was 
clearly established' in the service, and that it was* faithfully 
carried out is shown by the fact that to-day every promi- 
nent official connected with the service is a mani who has 
risen from- the ranks and, with one exception, I think, 
has run for a longer or shorter period as a clerk in aj 
postal car performing actual distribution. The principle 
embodied in the civil service law was in eflfect in the rail- 
way mail service before the adoption of that law, and for 
years prior to its being placed under the law in May, 1889, 
a system of examinations had been established and a pro- 
bationary term, during which the clerk must demonstrate 
his fitness for the service, had been in vogue. Promotions 
were also based upon the efficiency records of the clerks, 
and appointments were distributed among the various 
congressional districts ini proportion' to the mileage of 
the various lines in those districts. This did away in a 
great measure with the political pressure for appoint- 
ments, as it was recognized' that the distribution of places 
under the system adopted' was fair and impartial to all. 
The placing of the service under the law wrought but 
little changje, therefore, beyond t*he e'stablishment of an 
eligible register in each State from which selections for 
appointment could be made independent of congressional 
districts and political influences. The scope of the ex- 
aminations for admission to the eligible register was out- 
lined so as to meet the neces'sities of the service and 
prominence given to those features most essential in the 
actual work to be performed. 

The general superintendent of the railway mail service. 
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in/ his annual report for 1901, has the following to say : 

"The advantages' which have accrued^ to the railway 
mail service by its having been' included within the civil 
service cla'ssification have been the more apparent as time 
has passed. Con'siderably more than seventy per cent of 
those now upon the rolls have obtained' their appointments 
through examination and certification by the civil service 
commission, and the general excellence of the personnel 
of the service amply verifies the value of the present system 
and the tests applied. This has been- especially noticeable 
since the commission, upon the recommendation of this 
office, has rejected the applications of all' those having 
physical defects which are held to be of a character that 
would impair the usefulness of such persons after selec- 
tion. 

The only suggestions which this dffice ha's at this time 
to make in the direction of improvement are two, which 
have commended themiselves after a long experience and! 
observation, namely, that the minimum weight for appli- 
cants be advanced from 125 pounds to 135 pounds, and 
the minimum height from 5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 6 
inches. It is thought that these further restrictions upon 
applicants would not materially reduce the number of 
eligibles, and on the other hand would work a betterment 
in the physical qualifications and adaptability of the clerks 
secured." 

The following year he writes : 

"The operation of the civil service rules governing apn 
pointments in the service and promotions continues to be 
satisfactory. The effect) of the additional requirement 
as to height and weight in the physical examination- of 
applicants has not a's yet become apparent, for the reason 
that all certificates up to the present time have been made 
from the eligibles examined under the old rule, but un- 
doubtedly the increase in the requirement in height from 
5 feet 4 inches to 5 feet 6 inches and' as to weight from* 
125 to 135 pounds, will give us a class of men much better 
fitted for the arduous diities of a postal clerk. Experi- 
ence has shown that men 5 feet 4 inches ini height are not 
tall enough to reach the top boxes in the letter cases in 
our standard cars, and one whose weight is barely over 
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125 pounds is not heavy and strong enough to do the 
heavy lifting sometimes required without becoming too 
fatigued to continue at work on a long and tiresome run/' 

NUMBER 0]P WNES AND CI.ERKS. 

There were in operation on the 30th of June, 1902, 
146 full railway postoffice lines, manned by 1,911 crews, 
aggr^^ting 5,682 clerks (including 41 acting clerks) ; 
1,132 apartment railway postoffice lines, manned by 
2>835 crews, aggregating 3,138 clerks (including 37 
acting clerks) ; 23 electric car lines, with 30 crews and 
31 clerks (including 2 acting clerks) ; 49 steamboat lines, 
with 82 crews and 82 clerks (including 24 acting clerks) ; 
making a total of 1,350 lines of all kinds, manned' by 
8,933 clerks, which only covers the working force of the 
lines. In addition, there were 47 officials, 9^ chief clerks, 
394 transfer clerks employed' in handling the mails at im- 
portant junction points, and 262 clerks detailed to clerical 
duty in the various offices of the service, making a grand 
total of 9,731 employees in the service, an increase during 
the year of 549 employees. 

The miles of railroad covered by full railway postoffice 
lines was 49,587.69; by apartment railway postoffice 
lines, 115,577.83; by electric and cable car lines, 330.50; 
the miles covered by steamboat lines was 13,300.91, mak- 
ing a total mileage of 178,796.93 covered by railway 
postoffice service. 

Appointments are usually made at $800 per annum. 
During^ the year ending June 30, 1902, the salaries of 
clerks of cla'sses four and five, which for many years were 
held by restricted appropriations at amounts less than the 
maximum allowed by law, have been, restored; a higher 
class ($1,600 per annum) has been created for chief 
clerks, and allowances have been made for the traveling 
expenses of this class of employee's ; ; a still higher class 
($1,800 per smmxm) has been established for assistant 
division superintendents, with provision for traveling ex- 
penses ; the salaries of division superintendents have been 
increased ; fifteen days' annual leave has been granted to 
clerks performing daily service; the postmaster general 
has been authorized to pay $1,000 to the families of 
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clerks killed in the line of duty, and, last and most im- 
portant, as affecting the clerks who work in the cars, 
provision has been made for the promotion- of clerks on 
the heavier apartment car lines from $1,000 to $1,100 
and $1,200 per annum-, and for the promotion of assistant 
chief clerks and a number of clerks on full railway post- 
office lines operating more than one car to a train from) 
$1,200 to $1,300 per annum. 

The following bill for the protection of railway mail 
clferks while on duty is now pending in Congress, and 
has the approval of the department : 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled. That every person who, by violence, enters a 
railway postoffice car or apartment assigned to the use of 
the railway mail service, or who willfully and maliciously 
assaults a railway postal clerk while in the discharge of 
his duties as such, and every person who willfully aids 
or assists therein, shall, for every such offense, be punish- 
able by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars and not 
more than one thousand dollars, or by imprisonment for 
not less than one year and not more than three years. 

Casualties in the Railway Mail Service. 



Year ended June 30— 



1892 

1893 
1894 

1895 
1896 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 



Total 


Acci- 


Clerks 


Clerks 
seri- 


Clerks. 


dents. 


killed. 


ously 
injured 


6,417 


345 


5 


60 


6,645 


403 


10 


66 


6,856 


362 


4 


48 


7.045 


497 


7 


50 


7»4o8 


495 


5 


47 


7 573 


589 


14 


33 


7,999 


597 


7 


34 


8,388 


799 


6 


50 


8,695 


697 


4 


57 


8,978 


825 


7 


63 


9,485 


0296 


9 


88 



Clerks^ 
slight- 
ly in- 
jured. 



112 
115 

99 

128 

65 

75 
146 
162 

187 
229 
302 



aThe number of accidents shown oi)posite 1902 are those in which 
clerks were killed or injured, or in which mail was lost or damaged. 
The accidents of other years represent those of every kind, mostly in 
which the car was damaged to some extent. 
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The department has arranged with many of the larger 
railroads to have a car between the mail car and the loco- 
motive, which it is hoped will lessen the number of seri- 
ous accidents, the mail car having in the past been usually- 
next to the tender, thereby receiving the full shock of 
collision. 

C0NCI.USI0N. 

The growth the railway mail service has made in effi- 
ciency can best be illustrated' by comparing the records 
of the year ending June 30, 1877, with the records ending 
June 30, 1 901. During the former year the force em- 
ployed in the railway mail service numbered' 2,500, and" 
these distributed 864,732,927 pieces of mail matter, mak- 
ing one error to every 3,264 pieces distributed correctly. 
In the latter year the force employed numbered 8,979, 
and these distributed 14,181,224,420 pieces of 
mail matter, making one error to every 10,626 piece's dis- 
tributed'. This shows a per cent increase in mail matter 
distributed of 1,539-95 ; per cent, of increase in efficiency, 
222.48; per cent of increase in force, 259.12. This great 
growth is due to the increase in our population and in 
the development of the country in every direction, and 
the increase in efficiency is the result of training and 
discipline, experience, wise selection of employees under 
the civil service regulations, and retention in the service 
of those who have proved themselves to be efficient. 
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THE DAILY LIFE OF A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Getting There. 



One day when reading the paper I noticed' an ad- 
vertisement saying that the United States Civil Service 
Commission' was to hold competitive examinations to 
secure clerks for the government service. Being desirous 
of bettering my condition in life, I immediately wrote 
the commission for their manual. In a short time I re- 
ceived the manual, and after looking it over decided to 
try the Railway Mail Service examination, and. after ex- 
amining into the requirem'ents more closely I began to- 
wonder if I would be able to pass the examination-. It 
had been some )rears since I left school, and of course* 
was "rusty" on nearly all the subjects in which I would 
be examin'ed'. Then the only thing I could *do was to 
find some way I could' "brush up" on these subjects. I 
decided' to take instruction from the Columbian Corre- 
spondence College, of Washington, D. C, and made ar- 
rangements with it to take its course. I sJtudied during 
my leisure time, and made application to the Civil Service 
Commission to be admitted' to the next examination. In 
about three months from' the time I commenced studying, 
I took the examination, and in about six months after- 
ward v^s notified that I had successfully passed. 

•Some time after I received' notice I had been appointed 
as a substitute railway postal clerk, and that if my record 
was such at the end of six months'* service, as to entitle 
me to an appointment as a perjmanent clerk, I would re- 
ceive such an appointment. I was directed to report to- 
the chief clerk at a nearby city to take the oath of office 
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and receive instructions, which I lost no time in doing. 
Reporting to him I was required to sign and take the oath 
of office, and take what is called the "first reading test," 
which is to read the addresses on lOO cards as rapidly 
and accurately as possible. I was then informed I should 
report to the Barberton and Salone railway postoffice car, 
j[all mail cars in charge of mail clerks are known as rail- 
way mail postoffices, and are named from the cities at 
their terminii; this car run between Barberton and 
Salone), which went out on train No. 12, on the C. W. 
& X. railroad the next morning, at 6 145. I was then given 
a "permit" to present to the clerk in charge of the car, 
saying I had been^ assigned' to that car for instructions, 
and should be permitted) to ride between' Barberton and 
Salone. 

I was also told to provide myself with a pair of 
overalls and jacket, and that if I desired I could sleep 
in the dormitory by paying the janitor twenty-five cents 
per week. The dormitory is a large room, or rooms, pro- 
vided by the government for the use of clerks at different 
places where many R. P. O. routes terminate, usually on 
the top floor of the postoffice. At about 10 p. m., I re- 
ported at the dormitory and was given a pretty good bed. 
I was up and down at the mail car, which I found after 
a great amount of inquiry and trouble, at about 6 a. m. 
I introduced myself to the clerks at work and presented 
my "permit" and was cordially greeted by all, and was 
told to get into my overalls and get to work. I then 
looked about me. I saw one end or more of the car 
covered with a cabinet of little boxes, which were all 
labeled, and which I rightly concluded were letter boxes ; 
in front of this was a narrow table, on which were numer- 
ous bundles of letters, which a clerk was opening and 
putting the letters in these boxes. On each side of the 
car were iron racks with what seemed an innumerable 
number of sacks, and» pouches hung in them. Up higher 
and over, these, were a number of small boxes on each 
side of the car. A table extended down the center of the 
car covered with papers, which the clerks were throwing 
as fast as their hands could fly, into these sacks and 
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pouches. In the other end of the car were stalls made 
by posts extending from; the top to the bottom of the car, 
and these were nearly filled' with sacks full of mail. 

I put on my overalls and jacket and was told to walk 
over to the paper table and "face up" the mail. By this 
is meant to so arrange the pieces that the addresses will 
be right side up and exposed to the view of the clerk 
working the mail, and save him the trouble of turning the 
piece over and hunting up the address. I did this as fast as 
I could but wag unable to "face up" as fast as one man 
threw it in the sacks. When the mail was nearly off the 
table I was told to dump the contents of one of the sacks 
in the stalls, upon the table. I walked back after the sack 
and after attempting to lift the sack several times and 
failing, one of the clerks assisted me, and) together we 
threw the sack on the table. I tried' to open it, but found 
I could not start the clasp on' the strings to the sack. The 
sacks are shirred up by a string passing around- the top 
of the sack, and the ends of the string pass through a 
clasp, which shoves down over the strings to the sack, 
as the top of the sack is shirred' up and holds the ends of 
the string fromi pulling through the clasp. I could not 
manipulate this clasp to open the sack, and after many 
efforts one of the clerks explained how it wais dbne, andi 
even after this it was some time before I could open a 
sack quickly. While I was endeavoring to open this sack 
the other clerks had been* dumping sacks and working the 
mail. 

They all seemed to be working to see how fast 
they could throw the mail in the sacks and pouches. 
Everything was hurry, hustle and bustle ; I became nerv- 
ous and did not seem to be able to do anything. How- 
ever, I continued to dimip and face up mail as fast as I 
could until it was nearly all distributed in the sacks that 
hung in the iron racks. When the mail was nearly all 
distributed one of the clerks handed me a piece of mail, 
and told me to deposit it in the sack hanging in the rack 
labeled the same town to which the piece was addressed. 
I began hunting for this sack, and then discovered that 
each pouch and sack had a slip or label holder attached 
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to it, in which was inserted a folded slip with the name 
of the place or the railway postolffice it was to be delivered 
to printed or written upon it. These slips are pieces of 
paper a little larger than 3 in. by 5 in., oni which is 
printed or written the name of the postoffice to which the 
sack or pouch is to be delivered, and the name of the post- 
office (or railway postoffice), making up the sack or 
pouch. This slip must be stamped' with name of the clerk 
making up the sack, the name of the railway postoffice, 
and the number of the train. The slip is then folded to 
fit the slip-holder on the sack and inserted in the holder 
so that the name of the postoffice to which it is to be 
delivered is exposed to view. The slips used' oni packages 
of letters are the same, except that they are not folded, 
and are tied on the top of a package of letters and de- 
posited in a pouch labeled- as above. These are called 
"facdng slips." 

These slips have to be prepared by the clerk before en- 
tering on his tour of duty, as there is no time during his 
time on duty. After a time I found the sack for the piece 
I had and deposited it in the sack. All the time the clerk 
at the letter case had been cutting bundles- of letters and 
sticking the letters in the boxes in the case as fast as his 
hands could travel from' the letters to the boxes. Some 
of the sacks in the racks were full, and it was necessary 
to take these out and pile them back in the stalls and 
hang empty sacks in the racks in their places. At this 
time I was instructed how to hang sacks in the rack in 
such a manner as to hang smoothly and with the end 
open. It requires considerable practice to do this. This 
was just completed when three large wagon loads of mail 
drove up to the car door. Then it was necessary to take 
this in the car and pile it in the proper; stalls. It was 
nearly time for the train to leave and it was hurry and 
bustle to get this mail in the car by the time the train 
started. 

Some of the sacks of mail were too heavy for 
one man to lift, and by the time we had the mail all in the 
car I was nearly exhausted. The train started' and the 
*clerks began to unlock the pouches anci distribute the mail 
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me had just taken in. I could only look on*; my mind was 
in a whirl, my back and arms ached, and I began to 
•wonder if this was the kid-gloved position I had imagined 
that of a railway postoffioe clerk. It seemed the train had 
.but just started when the whistle blew and we were going 
into the town of Upper dyke. The letter clerk tied- up a 
bundle of letters he took out of the case aod threw it in 
the Upperdyke pouch, another clerk took the pouch out 
of the rack and locked it just as we stopped at the station. 
He threw off the pouch and' another was thrown on, which 
was immediately unlocked and the moil distributed. At 
another whistle the clerk takes the pouch out of the rack, 
locks it and steps to the car dbor as this is a "catch sta- 
tion," i. e., a place where the train dbes not stop but an 
exchange of mail is made. The clerk raised the arm of 
the catcher and throws the pouch, and then a bang, and 
he has caught the pduch which had been hung on the 
"moil catcher" at the station'. This was unlocked; the 
mail distributed, and the clerks take out and lock the 
pouches for the next station. At the next station several 
pouches and sacks were put off and seveijal taken on. 
This continued until station) after station were passed 
and all this time the clerks had' been' working as fast as 
it was possible for them to work. Sometimes the car 
would start with a sudden jerk and! I would be thrown 
against its side, the table, rack or something else. After 
a long time the clerks began pulling the sacks and pouches 
out of the racks and haniging the empty ones in' their 
places to use 'on the return trip. As we neared Salone, the 
end of our run or trip, all the letters were tied out of the 
case, and all the mail was deposited' in the different 
pouches and sacks, and the pouches were locked'. I wa's 
then told to wash up, a® we would get something to eat 
before we made the return trip, and judging from' the 
looks of the others, I needed scrubbing. Arriving at 
Salone we delivered all of our mail and' extra emfpty 
pouches and sacks, and as it seemed' to be the rule in 
Jrerything, we hurried to dimier, hurried, to eat, and 
hurried back to the car, and the mail began to come by 
the wagon load. Then it was hurry to get it into the 
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car and distribute it. As the sacks and pouches now hang- 
ing in the racks were not arranged in the same order as 
before I was entirely at sea, ami could! do nothing but 
dump and face up mail. 

The same thing, hurry and bustle was the rule on the 
return trip. We reached Barberton ait 9:10 p. m. The 
clerks told me I had better report at the car at 3 o'clock 
the next morning, and' then they would have more time 
to instruct me. By th*e time I had eaten my suppen and' 
retired it was 10:30 p. m., and I instructed' the janitor 
to call me at 2 130 a. m. At 3 a. m., the next morning I 
reported at the car. I was tired, sore and stiff. I found 
the clerks were already there and at work. I was allowed 
to try to distribute some of the paper mail, being first inh 
structed that first-class mail should never be put in any- 
thing but pouches, but other mail could be put in either 
pouches or sacks. I endeavored' to distribute some of 
the mail by picking up a piece and hunting up a sack to 
deposit it in. This continued the same as the day before, 
hurry and hustle all day long. I was given a "local 
scheme" to learn-. A "local scheme" gives all the 
postoffices served by a railway postoffice and in their 
consecutive order, and their, "dis." By "dis" is meant 
the postoffice not served by the railway postoffice direct, 
but are served by stages from postoffices whidh- are served 
direct by the R. P. O. (railway postoffice). Near the 
end of the week I had learned the "local scheme," and 
the location of the different sacks and pouches as they 
hung in the racks, or as it is called, "the han;ging of the 
car," so that with some thinking, I could distribute some 
mail. At the end of the week I was nearly tiredi out. On 
Saturday night the chief clerk told me the "helper" on 
this run had been granted' a leave of absence for the next 
week, and I would be expected' to take his place which I 
did, and with the help of the other clerks got along very 
well. 

I found that in the mail that was delivered to us just 
before the train left Barberton, the mail for the first three 
or four stations was made up in pouches ready to 'deliver, 
and the paper mail for the next five or six stations was 
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made up and marked Barberton and Salone R. P. O. No. 
I, and the mail for the remaining stations, Barberton and- 
Salone, No. 2. It was necessary to distribute all the mail 
in the No. i sacks before we reached' the first of the No. 
I stations, and the No. 2 sacks before we reached the 
first of the No. 2 stations. The pouches, which as stated 
before, contained the letters, were always opened and 

contents distributed fir^. The direct packages, i. e., a 
package bearing a slip reading Roetown, was deposited in 
the Roetown pouch, but packages bearing a slip reading 
Barberton and Salone R. P. O. No. i, or Barberton and 
Salone R. P. O. No. 2, were thrown' on the letter table 
to be cut and worked) by the letter clerk, and the same 
rule as to No. i and' 2 stations applies to themi as to the 
paper mail. 

We often found mail that was addressed to postoffices 
we had already passed, or which were in the opposite 
direction fromi which we were going. This I found was 
dieposited in a pouch and) was put off at a station- to be 
given to the R. P. O. going in the opposite direction, the 
pouch being properly labeled' to such R. P. O. This was 
called' the "back mail." I ended this week as "helper," 
with a knowledge of the location of the sacks, pouches 
and boxes in the car, and a general idea of how the paper 
mail was distributed, but as yet had no idfea of the distri- 
bution of letters, except as to "direct packages." I was 
ready to rest and; regain the sleep I had lost, as four to 
foui: and one-half hours per night is hardly sufficient! for 
one who is standing on* his feet in a flying, swinging car, 
working with both hands and brain during the remaining 
of the twenty-four. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

STiLt AT It. 

The next Monday morning" the chief clerk sent for me 
and gave me the "second reading test," which is the same 
as the first, except with different cards. He also gave 
me what is termed the "black book," which is a book of 
instructions containing forty or fifty pages, which I was 
informed I was expected to commit to memory andi be 
examined upon some future time. He also informed me 
one of the clerks on the Barberton and Pacific R. P. O. 
wanted a leave of absence for one week, commencing two 
weeks from that day, and if so desired I could go on 
there and learn the run and fill his place while absent. 
I concluded to 'do this, and accordingly was given a permit 
to ride on this R. P. O. for instructions. I had about the 
same experience on this car as I had on- the Barberon and! 
Salone R. P. O., except I learned the location of the sacks, 
etc., much quicker. On this R. P. O. there were only two 
clerks, who worked six days and rested eight, i. e., they 
commenced work on Monday morning and worked' until 
Saturday night, then two other clerks worked the next 
six days, commencing Monday morning, alternating each 
week. I continued to learn the nm for the two weeks, 
and consequently was pretty well prepared to take the 
clerks' place. On Saturday before going to work I procur- 
ed the slips I was to use in the sacks and pouches the next 
week, I also bought a stamp, to stamp my name, R. P. O. 
and number of the train, on the slips, and after stamping 
folded them. Each day's slips, and each direction had to be 
put in separate bunches, so that I had twelve bunches of 
slips. This alone occupied about a half a day. I went 
through the following week pretty well with the aid of 
the other derk. When I drew my pay for this week I 
was only paid for the days I actually worked at the rate 
of $800 per annum, while the clerk I worked for drew 
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the difference between $800 and $1,000 per annum, (the 
salary he received,) and also full pay for the following' 
eight days which he did not work. This did not seem 
fair to me, and does not now. I continued to learn nuns 
and working for other clerks until I had worked six 
months. 

In the meantime I had been examined on' the book of 
instructions. I had! been provided' with the General 
Scheme of the State, which is a book containing the names 
of all the postoffices in the state, arranged alphabetically 
by counties, and the name of the R. P. O. that serves the 
same with mail. A clerk must learn this, and be examined 
on it. This is called a "case examination," from' the fact 
that it is the examination provided with a cas"e of small 
boxes, which are labeled like the differient railway post- 
offices, and small cards with the name of the postoffice 
written thereon, and the clerk is to put eadii car'd in the 
box labeled the R. P. O. that serves the postoffice written 
thereon. When the postoffice is a junction point, i. e., 
where more than one R. P. O. enters a town, you are re- 
quired to place the card having the name of this post- 
office thereon in a box labeled "Junction" and a postoffice 
having a large "dis," i. e., where many postoffices are 
served by stage from a P. O. and not directly from an 
R. P. O., the postoffices served by stage are placed in a box 
marked the postoffice from- which they are served "dis." 
Thus, "Barberton dis." The scheme is divided into sec- 
tions comprising a certain number of counties, and are 
called sections ABC and D, each section usually contains 
about 1,000 postoffices. Some state scheme having com- 
paratively few postoffices are not divided into sections. 

A clerk is only required to be examined in one section at 
a time as a usual thing. The first time you are examined 
on a section a clerk has only to have 85 per cent, correct, 
after that he has to make 98 per cent. I had, during this 
six months, been examined on two sections, which is 
necessary before a "substitute" is entitled to a permanent 
appointment. I was, therefore, entitled to a permanent 
appointment when a vacancy occurred. In a short time 
I received a notice that I had been appointed a Railway 
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Postal Clerk, Class B, to perform duty on the Barberton 
and Pacific R. P. O., between Barberton and Pacific. I 
entered upon my dudes as second clerk on- this R. P. O. 
the next Monday morning, and as I had learned this run 
I was familiar with it. During the six months I had 
worked' I had learned something of the duties of the letter 
clerk or cterk in charge, and now took more notice of this, 
as I might have to fill his place at any time. After I had 
worked here some time, one Saturday night, when' we ar- 
rived in Barberton, I was notified the clerk oni the Barber- 
ton and Pacific R. P. O. on Nos. 24 and 31, being the R. 
P. O. running opposite to ours, was side, and that I should 
report in Pacific the next morning to fill his place. I took 
the night train out of Barberton for Pacific and arrived 
in Pacific the next morning. During the day, (Sunday), 
I prepared my "slips" for the following week, procured 
and filled out pouch records. A pouch record is a list 
of all the postoffices on the line of the R. P. O., at which 
more than one pouch is delivered or received, and such 
pouches when delivered' or received mu-st at the time of 
receiving or delivering be checked' on such record. The 
pouch records are sent to the 'division superintendent. I 
provided myself with a register book. All registered 
pieces receivedi by a clerk are enitered in a register book, 
giving the ntunber of the piece, the postoffice to which ad- 
dressed, and' the office of origin. I also procured' a supply 
of register receipt cards. A receipt card is about the size 
of a postal card, on^ which the clerk enters the registered 
piece, the same as in the register book on one side, and 
writes or printes his name arid address on the other side, 
postmarks it, and ties this on' top of the bundle of letters, 
under the facing slip, which he is to deposit in< the pouch 
for the postoffice for which he has a register, and the 
postmaster on receiving the register, postmarks the card, 
sig^s it and returns it to the clerk. The clerk then checks 
the register on- the register book, as receipted for, and pre- 
serves both receipt and book. RegistereJl mail, if there 
is any for a postoffice, must always be deposited in the 
pouch just before locking. In dispatching a register to 
the R. P. O., a postmaster at all, except terminal offices. 
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follows the same rule, using' a different colored card, 
which the clerk signs ancl returns. I then obtained some 
blank trip reports and envelopes. Trip reports are made 
out in duplicate at the end of each trip, one being senit to 
the division superintendent and the other retained. Onj 
these you give the name of the R. P. O., number of train, 
direction going, the number of packages of letters cuit and 
worked each way, also the number of sacks of mail opened 
and distributed, and any and all irregularities that may 
have occurred on the trip, sach as not receiving* a pouch 
that ought to have been' received, not delivering a pouch 
that should have been delivered, carrying mail beyond 
destination, etc., and the cause of such irregularities. On 
these is also entered all errors found) in distributing the 
mail that have been- made by other clerks or postmasters, 
by giving this R. P. O. mail that should have been sent 
elsewhere. This is called "checking." When an error 
is discovered the clerk takes the slip covering the package 
or sack and writes on the back "letters," or "papers," as 
the case may be, the number of pieces and addresses of the 
same, postmarks it, and sends them to the division super- 
intendent with the daily trip report. 

With these supplies, together with my scheme, postal 
guide, and last monthly correction of the same, I was 
ready to commence my duties. As there was only one 
clerk in this R. P. O., it was necessary for me to look 
after and do everything. On Monday morning, I report- 
ed at the postoffice for the registered- mail for this R. P. O. 
After receipting to the register clerk for them, I deposited' 
same in a pouch and' locked' the pouch, (the registered' 
mail must be carried: from the postoffice to R. P. O. and 
from R. P. O. to the postoffice in locked jKnuch, and air- 
ways in the personal care of the clerk. I then "signed 
out." By this is meant to sign- your name in a book kept 
at the terminii of a run, write in the time you arrive at 
the postoffice, and the time the train leaves and arrives 
at the depot. Failure to "sign; out" or "in" means for- 
feiture pay for the day, unless excused by the division 
superintendent. After reading the last official bulletin 
issued by the general superintendent, showing any changes 
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that had been made in the scheme and all new orders, I 
notified the proper party I was ready for the mail which 
was loaded into a wagon, and, with this, I was driven 
to the car. I immediately took the mail into the car, 
checking off the pouches on the pouch record as received, 
then "slipped" the car. By this is meant to put the labels 
in the label holders on the sacks and pouches and facing 
slips in the letter boxes. After this, I entered the regis- 
tered mail in the register book, stamping each one with 
my name, date and R. P. O., and made out receipt cards 
for same and placed them in their proper boxes in the 
letter case under the facing slip I had already placed 
therein. 

In trying out the letters in a box to be distributed 
in a pouch, the letters are all taken out of the box at once 
and the facing slip is on the bottom, and this is taken off 
and placed on- top of the package. This is always done 
when a box of letters is tied out. Tben if the register 
receipt card is under this in the box, it would be taken off 
first and this would remind the clerk he had a register for 
this office. The receipt card is then put on top of this, 
the letters, the facing slip on top of this, 
and the bundle tied up. I then changed the dates in the 
postmarking stamp, this being like the stamps used in 
P. O. S., except the part that cancels the stamp has the 
letters R. M. S. The stamp itself has the name of the 
R. P. O., the date, and number of the train. After ex- 
amining the catchers to see if they were in proper posi- 
tion, I was ready to begin to work the mail. The initia- 
tory steps in this are dumping the pouches and distribu- 
ting the direct packages of letters and throwing the work- 
ing packages on the table in front of the letter case. Only 
one pouch or sack must be dumped on the table at the 
same time. The mail contained in the one dumped must 
be distributed before another is dumped, and every sack 
and pouch must be examined after dumping to see that 
no mail is left therein. In distributing the paper mail, I 
found one piece on which there was no address, and one 
ad'dressied to a pcstoffice I could not find in the postal 
guide, the last monthly correction or scheme. These I 
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sent to the division superintendent. I received more mail 
and distributed it, arid as it was about twenty minutes 
before I was due to receive more I locked the car and 

^ went to breakfast 

Returning to the car, I received more mail, and! five 
minutes before leaving time I received the lal^, and in 
this delivery I was "short" two pouches, one for the Bar- 
berton and Pacific R. P. O., and a direct pouch for a 
R. P. O. I connected with at one of the stations on the 
line. In the case of the direct pouch I made out a 'dupli- 
cate "shortage slip," stating the reason the pouch was 
not received, (the train was late), and delivered one of 
the shortage slips in'stead of the pouch, and' forwarded 
one to the division' superintend^ent, with the diaily report. 
The failure to receive the pouch for the Barberton and' 

, Pacific R. P. O. I noted on the daily report, giving the 
reason. In case I had not known the cause of failure to 
receive a pouch, it would have been necessary for me to 
have telegraphed the fact to the general superintendent, 
or chief clerk. I distributed this mail and tied out the 
letter box for the first station, deposited it in the pouch, 
and' locked it just as the train whistled for the station. 
This was a "flag station." By this is meant a station 
where the train stops only on' signal, and is therefore a 
catch station. I passed and served several stations, work- 

; ing the mail as it was put in the car and then came to a 
station where we connected with another R. P. O.. Here 
I 'delivered the mail and received that due me. Then I 
took all the registered mail I had- for that R. P. O. to the 
car and delivered them personally to the clerk, taking 
his receipt for same in the register book. Where regis- 
tered mail can invariably be delivered from hand to hand, 
hand to hand receipts must be taken. This also being 
the R. P. O., for which the pouch was short, I delivered 
the shortage slip instead of the pouch. At nearly every 
station at which we stopped, a number of uncanceled 
stamped letters would be dropped in the car door, which 
I had to pick up, postmark and distribute, and many times 
some one would come to the car door with a letter and two 
cents, and want a stamp which I would have to furnish, 
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as all R. p. O. clerks are reqirined to cany a sup(^ of 
postage stamps for the acconunddatioa of the pcd^ic 

After a time, I came to a station which had a letter box 
for madling* letters. Here I took in and delivered the mail, 
locked the car door, hurried off to the box, unlocked it, 
secured the mail, relocked the box and went rapidly bade 
to the car. This mail I had to postmark and distribute, 
as well as the regular mail received in the pouches and 
sack^. I have fotmd 200 pieces at one time in these boxes. 
Then for the first time I noticed we were forty-five 
minutes late, and that the R. P. O., to which I gave the 
back mail, would pass the station at which it was designa- 
ted the back mail should be delivered before we arrived 
there, and? I had to calculate from the time-table where I 
would pass that R. P. O., providing it was on time. Hav- 
ing determined' this, I locked' my bock mail pouch and de- 
livered it at this station, calling the station agents' atten- 
to it instead of taking it to the dessignated station. By 
this time, I had to beg^n to hang sacks and pouches in the 
vacant places in the rack caused by those I had taken out. 
At one station, a gentleman stepped' up to the door and 
said he had just thrown a letter in the car door, and de- 
scribed it, and said he would like to get it back as he had 
decided not to send it. I refused to give it to him, as a 
R. P. O. clerk has no right to give back a letter when 
once mailed in the car, nor has he a right to deliver a 
letter even to the addressee. That duty belongs to post- 
masters. 

I was now at a point where it was necessary 
to begin to tie out my letter case, and pull out the re- 
mainder of the pouches and sacks, hanging the pouches 
in front of the rack so that I could finish hanging the rack 
for the return trip. In tying out a letter case, the direct 
packages are tied out first. Should there be a box for 
any R. P. O., and direct boxes for cities served' 
by that R. P. O., the city boxes could be tied out leav- 
ing the R. P. O. box, then if any mail was received 
for these cities it could be put in this R. P. O. box, and 
that R. P. O. would distribute them when they received 
the R. P. O. package. Only by learning a run and study- 
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ing it, can one know where to begin to tie out the letter 
-case an)d hang the rack, and just what letters to tie out 
^nd what sacks to puB out. If there is a pouch or a 
sack in the rack for the same postoffice or R. P. O., the 
isack can be taken' out of the rack when near, the end of 
the run, or when the most of the mail has been distribu- 
ted. If any more mail is received for this station it can 
be deposited in the pouch, as all classes of mail can be 
put in a pouch. I conitinaied exchanging" and working 
mail until the last station was passed, and, in the mean- 
time, had nearly finished hanging and slipping the car for 
the return trip. Arriving in Barberbon, I delivered' the 
mail, put my register in a pouch, locked it, and went to 
the pcstoffice, "signed in" in the book for arrivals and 
departures, delivered the through registered mail to the 
register clerk, taking his receipt therefor. The way 
registers I had delivered to their respective postoffices on 
the trip. 

One-half the day was then over. After eating 
I went back to the postoffice, procured my registers, and 
"signed! out," and went to the car again. I had about 
the same experience on my return trip as on my trip out. 
I failed to "catch" the mail at one station, for the reason- 
I did not get to the door soon enough ; it was dark and 
I did not judge the location of the crane correctly. This 
irregularity I reported to the division superintendent on 
the trip report, giving the reasons therefor. AM errors, 
however, are charged up against a clerk's record, unless 
they are unavoidable. On the return trip, I received a 
letter with a special stamp upon it. This I back stamped' 
and tied it on top of the bundle, the facing slip so placed 
that the special delivery stamp was plainly in sight, and 
one picking up the bundle would at once see it was a 
special delivery letter. I arrived at Pacific at 9 :io p. m., 
delivered my mail and took my registers to the postoffice. 
This completed my day's work. 

It was now 10:00 p. m., and I had been on my feet 
working as bard and fast as I could, since 4 -.30 a. m., and 
must do the same thing for five days more before having 
a rest. Had I been on this run permanently, I would 
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have received eight days "lay off/' or rest, during whiclr 
time, a clerk is expected to study the scheme and to know 
all changes that are made, and be prepared to put up two- 
case examinations per year when called upon. Thds was 
a fair sample of a railway mail clerks' daily life. 

All days, however, are not as easy as the one just 
described, as very often a clerk will receive more mail 
than he can distribute, and therefore has to carry mail 
past its destination, and has to send it back in the back 
mail, or take it through with him and- deliver it to the- 
terminal office, and then it is necessary to report to the- 
division superintendent, the number of pieces carried by. 
The train may be wrecked, in such case the clerk im- 
mediately wires the division superintendent the fact, the- 
condition of the moil, the cause of the wreck arid if the 
clerks are injured. The clerk may be taken- sick of be 
injured to such an extent he is unable to work, in which 
case he wires the official authorized to fill runs, and' a clerk 
is sent to take his place, but unider no circumstances musf 
a clerk leave the mail until another clerk relieves him, 
and many, many other things arise which require good 
judgment to decide how to act to best serve the interest 
of the government. 

Take it all in all, to make a good, ^ccessful railway 
postal clerk, one must be strong and robust, well in every 
particular^ fair education, quick in action and thought, and 
willing to work. Possessed of these qualifications one- 
may become a successful clerk and pass many years in- the 
service. 

The experience related above was the actual experience- 
of a clerk on what they call a "side line." By that i^ 
meant any R. P. O. except one of the through lines, like 
the New York and Chicago R. P. O., or New York and^ 
Washington R. P. O. On these lines there are full cars 
devoted to working mail, and also cars to store the mail, 
called storage cars, but the Ufe of a clerk is about the 
same on all runs. 

In the year ending June 30, 1902, there were 9,485 
railway postal clerks employed ; nine were killed, 88 seri- 
ously injured, and 302 slightly injured. There were,. 
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during the year, about 14,500,000,000 pieces of mail 
handled. 

The above is written for the purpose of giving those 
who have a desire to enter the Railway Mail Service some 
idea of what is necessary to pass through in order to 
become a clerk, and some of the duties of a clerk, after 
receiving an appointment. 
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This is one of the oldest Departments of the College.. 
.The object in its establishment was to provide practical 
courses of instruction for the large number of persons 
who were each year taking the Civil Service examina- 
tions of the United States Government, and the gratify- 
ing success which has attended its work is the best evi- 
dence that it supplied an urgent need of the hour. The 
courses of this Department are based' upon the examina- 
tions given by the Civil Service Commission so that one 
takes a large number of trial examinations exactly simi- 
lar to the real one before he comes to. the final test. 
These trial examinations are made up in part of questions 
which have recently been used) by the Commission in its 
examinations and' in part by questions along the same 
lines prepared by experts. So closely have we followed 
the work of the Commission that the latter's questions 
frequently appear in the Government examinations after 
our students have had them in our lessons. When one of 
our trial examinations is finished* it is sent by the student 
to the college, where it is criticized* by experts and marked 
and graded exactly as the Government examination will 
be graded by the Civil Service Commission. The stu- 
dent, in this way, knows what grade he would have made 
had been this been the real examination. In returning 
these papers our examiners point out the errors of the 
student, suggest means of improvenemt, and enclose the 
answers in full, worked out in detail exactly as they 
should be done. This is sent back with other work, which 
in its turn, will be treated in like manner. 



President Roosevelt made some new rules sihortly after 
his inauguration which make it absolutely, impossible for 
any one to secure an appointment in the classified' service 
of the Government without being regularly examined 
and certified for appointment by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. He has also forbidden those in th«e Government 

service to use, or attempt to use, the influence of Con- 
gressmen to secure promotions! or effect legislation on 

pain of dismissal from the service. All future promo- 
tions must be made on merit alone. 

AN ABMT OF APPOINTMENTS EACH YEAB. 

There were 14,983 appointments made dtiring the 
year ending June 30, 1902. All appointments are for 
life, and for most places only a common-school education 
is required. Politics or religion is not considereki'. This 
furnishes a good opportunity for people between' 16 and 
45 years of age. Examinations are held in the Spring 
and Fall yearly at several places in each State. There are 
over 126,000 persons employed in the classified Civil 
Service of the Government. The Commission makes no 
charge to those who are examined. It is not necessary 
to have an extensive education, but it is necessary to 
know the right things and be perfectly familiar with the 
technical rules of the Commission. It is no use to pass 
the examination at a low grade, as competition for most 
places is quite sharp, and only those who stand well are 
appointed. If you are interested in positions of this kind, 
you can get full information about them by writing for 
our Civil Service Catalogue. 

THE COLUMBIAN COBBESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
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The Department of Law is in charge of Hon. Charles 
A, Ray, LL.D., ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana. Judge Ray is one of the best known law-wri- 
ters and jurists in the United States, and his personal at- 
tention- to the courses of our stud^ts gives abund- 
ant assurance that they are conducted in a man- 
ner most profitable to the students. His entire 
time and attention is given to the work. All work 
is by mail. The Law Courses are in no way in*- 
ferior to those given by the best resid^ent universi- 
ties, and students who gradiuate from this college are as 
competent to begin the practice of their profession as are 
graduates of any university in the country. 

The Professional Course covers two years and a post- 
graduate year. The following subjects are taken: up each 
year as indicated : 

The subjects of the professional course are as follows : 

FIRST YEAR. Elementary Law, Introductory 
and First Book of Blackstone's Commentaries, Contracts, 
Real Property, Agency, Domestic Relations, Torts, Per- 
sonal Property, Partnership, Bailments, and Carriens. 

SECOND YEAR : Bills and Notes, Evidence, Crim- 
inal Law, Common Law Pleading, Equity Jurisprudence, 
Constitutional Law, Equity Pleading, Wills, Administra- 
tion of Estates, Criminal Procedure. 

POST-GRADUATE YEAR: Corporations, Federal 
jurisprudence, Private International Law, Assignments, 
'Code Pleading, Injunctions, Receivers, Taxation, Extra- 



ordinary Legal Remedies, Mortgages, Public Interna- 
tional Law. 

SPECIAL COURSES. The following are not a part- 
of the regular course, but may be taken if the student 
desir-es. 

SPECIAL COURSES : Public Officers, Admiralty, 
Insurance, Mining Law, Copyrights and Trademarks,. 
Patent Law, Pension Law, Science of Jurisprudence. 

LAW OF BUSINESS MEN. The first year of the 
Professional Course is especially proper for persons en- 
tering business life. 

THE STSTEM. 

A year's work covers the subjects grouped un^er that 
year, but a student may may trke as much longer to fin- 
ish as he desires. He may also take the work in less time 
if he can do it justice, but great haste is not encouraged. 
At the end of the year an examination' is given the stu- 
dent, conducted by some competent person, perferably an 
attorney, in his own neighborhood, both student and at- 
torney making affidavit that it h^s been fairly conducted!. 
At the end of the first year a certificate is given showing- 
the work covered. At the end of the second year, the de- 
gree of LL.B. is conferred. The tuition is low. It may 
be paid in installments, which are fully explained in our 
Law Catalogue. 

BOOKS FREE. If it is not convenient to purchase 

the text books needed for the first year (worth about 

_$22. 50) they are loaned by the college free of charge. 

For the second year they are rented by the college for $5. 

Sen<l for a catalogue of our Department of Law. 
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